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A choice COMpenDriuM of what hath * Notice 

for the Propagation, Raiſing, Planting, Encreaſing, and 
5 Preſerving the rareſt FLOWERS and PLANTS, N 


1 
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WHEREIN : - | . 


Each FLOWER is ſo particularly deſcribed, as none can be 
at a Loſs to know the Contents of the FLOWER Gar- + 
DEN. With full Directions for Managing the different 3 
Sorts of AURICULA's, ANEMONIES, NaRcitss8Us's, | 
Hracixrks, T'ULIPs, and all bulbous Roots. + + 


TOGETHER WITH - 37508 
— | . i — 
DIRECTIONS what to do each MONTH in the LEKAKRx. 
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Z Along theſe bluſhing Borders, bright with Dew. } 5 
1 And in yon mingled Wilderneſs of Flowers, „ 43 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms ev'ry Grove; . 3 

Throws out the -Snow-Drop, and the Crocus firſtt, 
The Daiſy, Primroſe, Violet darkly Blue, „ 
And Polyanthus of unnumber'd Dyes. Th Dd. 'E 5 
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Printed for R. Snacs, No. 29. Paternofter-R ow's 7 I 

and J. FrenCH, in the Poultry ; and to be had of | 
all the Bookſellers in Ton and Country. 
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The neceſſary NM and Infiruments for Gar dening.. 


Skreen for fining. | 
A wier ridvle for ſifting earth. ws) 
Spades two, a bigger and a leſs. 

Shovels two, a * and a leſs. 
owes of ſeveral 
Pruning hook and knife. 
grafting knives, ſaw, chiſſel and mal let. 
Pen-knife, ſciſſars. 
Line and rule. 2 
rowels, broad, narrow, and hollow. 
garden ſheers, a hammer. 
wo iron rakes, a bigger and longer in the head 5, 
a ſhorter, with teeth thicker ſet. 

rake with a broad head, without teeth, for 
| ſmoothing the earth in a bed. | 
Several twig baſkets or whiſkets, and birch be- 
ſomes. 
atering pots, one with a head full of ſmalt holes; 
another only with a pipe, another with a. ſmall. 
neck, the bottom full of holes, 


he firſt is to water plants in ſummer. | 

The ſecond to water pots with rank water, 
wherein the dung of ſheep, poultry, &c. hath. 
been. 


Pa 


2 
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The third being put into water, will Ell from 


of Auricula Gilliflowers, and ſuch like, with- 


0 8 * — * * ” 4 1 
vw ⅛ ⁵ͤur² xxx ⅛ↄ—⅛ U ¼Ôũö? 
he . 7 * L f f 
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deen , that it may be put to the roots” 
without ſtaining the leaves. i 

ſtop out the air with your thumb at the top; 

this ſerves to water young and tender ſeedlings 


out waſhing the earth from them, for by the 
motion of your thumb, 1 may cauſe the wa. 
ter to fall gently upon them, more or lefs, as 
you ſhall lice. | : 0 
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8 1 the hors. or tall trees... The 1 „ 
Pught to be good, deep and light, which if dt 
ind warm, then level is+ mo come end! if 
old and moiſt, the declini 
he ſun is dell; a ow | and, the adder. the * 
dlour the better, and beſt with , ſandy 

ut it muſt be mellow withal. 
| If your land be not © natur 
d by art. „„ 


As for your clayey' land, make channels t 


or ſhelving towards 5 


water from i which ſuch land long 
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| contains, and if it continues ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, 
then dig it often, throwing it on heaps or ridges ; 


the ſun and froſts will meliorate it: mix with 
it a great deal of ſea ſand, if to be had, for 


want whereof river or brook ſand, or the ſand 


that the land floods have left, according to the 
quantity of your ridges, filling the gutters betwixt 
the heaps or rows with old thatch, either of ſtraw, 


| broom, fern, or heath, mixing it with the earth 


in thoſe trenches you intend for beds for your 
flowers. Four alleys or walks need not that 
trouble, for the barrener they are, the better. 
Had you peat or turf-aſhes, twere excellent for 


mixing with this kind of ſoil, in want whereof 


any aſhes may be uſed, but in greater quantity. 
Lime is good alſo, the bottom of wood piles, 
ſaw-duſt, all ſorts of rotten wood, or all theſe 
mentioned, if to be had, often turned over, will 
make the beſt improvement, not forgettinga con- 
ſiderable quantity of old cow-dung. | 
Chalky land, being alſo rally cold, is to be 


improved by warm and light compoſts, and to be 


dealt withal as your clayey ground, but more mo- 
derately. e PE 

Marly land, is cold and heavy, yet rich and 
deep; turning it up, often expoſing it to the air, 
turns it to good earth, but mix it with warm and 


light compoſitions. ; 


"Sandy land is the beſt for your uſe of the four | 
laſt mentioned, and beſt improved, mixing marle, 


the mud of ponds, lakes or ſtanding waters, a 


fupply of which it often requires; but mix not | 


with it hot dung, but make uſe of the moſt cool- Y 


Towards 


mt 


5 N 
Towards ſome of theſe will you find your 
ground related, and accordingly: muſt you uſe 
. SE means to improve it, and ſuitable, to the plants 
or flowers you intend to beſtow therein; and de- 
cauſe dung is uſed in all, you muſt know that 
| Horſe dung is beſt for plants of quick di- 
geſtion and growth, for trees or plants that oot 
much in a year, ſor it yields a great fume, and 
they cannotdifpoſe of jj. wat 2 
8 is excellent for moſt ſorts of rare 


- 
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flowers, if firſt it be thorough rotten, then dried 
and beaten to duſt, and ſome fine freſh earth 
mixed with it. e 1 
Deers-dung, is much of the nature of cows 
- _ axen,. but more proper for tender and ſmalleſt 
| Sheeps-dung, of the ſame nature, which put into. bY 
water ſo much that by ſtirring may turn it toapap, 
and when diſſolved, mix with it fine ſifted earth - 
four or five times more in quantity than the 
ſheeps-dung. This is an excellent compoſt for the 
+ moſt fibrous rooted flowers, the tuberous alſo effect 
- = this mixture; ſuch a mixture of neats-dung is good 
- = for the ſame uſes, and better if you are forced to 
| SS tranſplant a good flower in the ſummer out of its 
I ſeaſon; for planted in it, the liquid matter ad- 
» RS heres to it fo cooling and moiſt, that it will 
) SS cauſe the plant to thrive as well as if it had been 
IS planted in its proper ſeaſon, 45 ng = 
Swines-dung, by their trampling where they 
feed, and by aften urining, is by that means 
trod into the earth, and ſo improved into 
ſuch a compoſt, as allays that rankneſs of ſome 
light and rich ſoils that breed canker worms, over 
> Ra; 3 
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bf 24 by . 
Vermiu, and inſeQs that deſtroy your choiceſt 
Plants, and is a rich, fat and cooling manure, 
ſucceſsfully uſed in flower or kitchen gardens, 
but moſt excellent for fruit- trees. 
_  Aﬀes-dung comes near the nature of deers or 
ſheeps-dung, Ec. but not ſo rich. 
Pigeons-dung, nay all corn fed fowl is primarily 
very hot, eipecially pigeons ;—their dung laid in a 
heap in the air, and moiſtened till its heat is over, 
makes a rich improver of your gardens, 5 

Mud of ponds ; —if your ground be light, uſe 
Riff mud, if your ſoil if or cold uſe light or 
ſandy mud z there is no 3 groutes but one 
of theſe is good for, 

Saw. duff, after it hath lain in a moi place 
till rotten, having its ſharpneſs abated, hath the 

nature of rotten wood, or wood pile duſt, but the 
chiefeſt is rotten willow, or willow earth, to 
make a light ſoil for fibrous rooted 2888 and 
chieff for auriculas. 

A are good, unleſs they have been buckt 

withal, then they are hurtful; but chiefly the 
aſhes of any vegetables burned are moſt advanta- 
geous, the aſhes of like vegetables you intend to 
fet in the earth mixt with them. . 

*Rotten-ftraw' mixed with earth make it light - 
and a pleaſing bed for beſt anemonies, as well as 
other flowers with fibrous roots. 

Green ſlime of ſtanding waters dried and best- 
en ſmall in fine duſt, and then mixed with good 
freſh earth is very ſucceſsfully vicd in raiſing ſe- 
veral forts of flower ſeeds. 

Of theſe ſeveral ſorts of compoſt, as you ſhall” 
ſtand in need of, ought you yearly to make pro- 


viſion, that you may have them ready when o 
caſion 


# your walks therein: firſt take away 
in them below the roots of any graf: 


: ; i them ready for plaini 5 and cyphering of the 
5 1 : 3 


tag 


15 cafion to uſe 8 as you will find in . 6. 
= lowing directed. _ . Ear nf 


4 #4 i =; 3 
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Fer We in the . RS 
all good ſoil 
3 OE 


fill them two or three inches with coarſe 3 


= unſkreened, laying it round and higher, 

= middle, then roll it well afterwards Sith ſkreen- 
ed gravel, lay it two inches more thick 5 
Keeping it in the ſame proportion as be 

1 toned.” rolling it oft and well, but the ſides 
WE next your beds ſhould be laid a foot and half, or 
too foot, according to the breadth of 
wich good turf, from whence the heat of the fun 
cannot be reflected as from the gravel, to the pr - 
== judice of the neighbouring flowers, making them 
much ſooner loſe their beauty and leaves. 


it, 
men- | 


your walk, 


BORDERS ADO BEDS. | 
If your borders and beds be ſet with ſtone, . 


5 which is the nobleſt and moſt chargeable, if well 
worked and moulded, let it be ſuch that will not 
= moulder, pill and crack, as I have ſeen many. 


If ſet with bricks, which is next, let them be 


well burnt. 


If with awed. rail, inch and half thick at leaſt, 


9 | and five inches broad ; ; if not well ſeaſoned, or 
_ nw ſawcd, throw them in a pit of water fora 
we forcoight, then take them out, and dry them a 


day or two gently on a kiln, which will make 


out» 
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outward upward edges, which when every piece 

is fitted to the lengths of work they are intended 
for, let them be well drenched in linſeed oil, 
with a ſwine's briſtle bruſh, both the in and out- 
fide ; if you grind ſome red lead with the oil, 
it will bind the faſter and the ſooner dry, which 
done =_ may put them into what colour you 

will, but the beſt is a light ſtone colour; by 

painting them over with white lead and umbre, 
ground together on a painter's ſtone with linſeed 
oil, it will not only look fine, but very durable, 
when dry ſet together and firmly placed in the 
ground, by being faſtened to pieces of ſtrong 


wood, ſet at ſuch diſtances in the ground, that 


the ſun may not warp them ; the rait three iuches 
about the gravel walk, which cannot be quite 


| Hniſhed till that is done, then fill them up with 


good ſkreened earth, or ſuch as hath been fifted 


through a wire riddle, laying the earth round 


and higher in the middle than the top of the 
„ 5 | 
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- 1 TK lefler early bulbous violet, cometh into 
_ = view, on a ſmall ſtalk about ſeven or eight 


inches high, from between two pale green narrow- 
leaves, being a ſmall pendulous flower, with three 
pointed milk-white leaves on the outſide, | with 
WE three ſhorter, edged or tipt with green, faſhioned: 
I like a cup, their inſide green, from a bulbous root, 
round like that of a daffodil; a common flower, yet 


1 not to be wanted, becauſe when none other ap- 
pears that does, though in the ſnow, whence 


| 9 called ſnow- flower, or ſnow-drops ; they increaſe. 
by roots, indeed too faſt, therefore their pods ars 


co be pulled. off when going to ſeed : ſo hardy 
WE that they may be moved at any tim. 


Aconi rer., i 


_ The winter wolf bane riſes in this month, 
bhaving round, 2 cut, green leaves, each. 
WW having a ſtalk from the root, and on ſome part of 


' 


* 4 
* W ® 


them the flower, which is but ſmall and yellow, 
of five leaves, with yellow threads in the middle, 
the root thick and tuberous, like the common 
anemony, but round, loſing its fibres every 


year: there is another ſort like this in form, but 


| | of a paler yellow, both great increaſers, yet fit to 
de ſprinkled here and there, becanſe fo early, and 
= ſo hardy as to be removed at any time, But: 


| Þ this plant in any inward uſe is to be avoided, as 
= poiſonous and deadly. | 
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CE os 


If not done before, plant anemonies, ranun- 


euluſes, junquils, narcifluſes, hyacinths, bul- 
bous irifſes, crown imperials, and all kinds of 
bulbous flower-roots, as ſoon as poſſible in this 

month; always chuſing a mild dry day for that 


work. _ be TE bs, 
Tour pots of carnations and auriculas if expoſ- 
ed to the weather will periſh, therefore they muſt 


* 


. Produce of JANUARY. 


hellebore, ſnow-drop, ſingle anemonies, winter 


cyclamen, gentianella, polyanthos, helleboraſter, 
early ſtarry hyacinth, black hellebore, perennial 


navelwort, blue flowered hearts eaſe or panſies, 


yellow alpine, alyſon, periwincles, and ſome- 


times in a warm ſituation, the duke van tel 


tulip. 
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FEBRUARY. 


THE dwarf bay, riſing according to its age 
from one to two, three or four foot high, in 
a buſh full of branches, a whitiſh grey tough 
bark, incloſing a ſoft conſiſtence for wood, bear- 
ing whitiſh round pointed green leaves, which 
appear not till the flowers are paſt, which are 
ſmall, conſiſting of four leaves growing on clu&- 
ters, or thick and cloſe together on the new_ 
ſhoots, one ſort of a deep peach colour, near red, 
another a paler peach colour, a third milk white, 
each ſo ſweet in ſavour, as to be ſmelt at a dif- 
tance, but the moſt odoriferous is the pale peach 
coloured, but the white the moſt rare. The 
flowers paſt are ſucceeded by many ſmall berries, - 
when ripe, of a delicate red, but the berries af 
the white, of a pure clear amber colour, by 
which are raiſed pleaſant and beautiful- plants. 
like the parents, or elſe producing. children of a. 
different complexion, which is the more rate; 
but theſe berries and ſeeds are to be ſowed in good 
light earth in boxes, as ſoon as they are ripe, or 
elſe ſuch earth laid under theſe fine ſhrubs, for 
the ſeeds as they ripen to fall into, and after- 
ware covered with the ſame mould, but not tos. 
thick, | 4; 5 
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ROC SS.. ͤ ial 

Crocus, or ſaffron of divers ſorts, that flower 
in this month, others in autumn. The ſpring. 

crocus's, that are moſt valued, are 

The great white crocus, rifing up with 
narrow long green leaves with a white line in, 
| 195 | the: 


— 


r o . „ 2 
4 * 


| . | [ 10 1 ; 
the middle of them; from theſe cometh up, 
covered with a white ſkin, ſmall low white flow- 
ers, of {ix leaves, and long ſaffron pointed in the 
"middle, with ſome chives about it : not opening 
but when the ſun ſhines. - 5 Eh 
The white crocus of Meſia, like the laſt, but 
digger and more flowers from a root, but not ſo il 
pure white, one of this kind bath the bottom 
ee and part of the ſtalk of a bright 


The pale feathered crocus, fomewhat like the 
daft, but larger and ſharper pointed, bottom and 
Malk blue; the three outward leaves on the out- 
fides, all white, the inſides ſtriped with bigger 
and leſſer ſtreaks of pale bluiſh purple, the three 
minor leaves ſtriped with the ſame colour on 
both ſides thereof. This is one of the rareſt we 


Have : next to theſe, for the cold is the 
© Biſhop's crocus, of bigger roots and leaves 
than the former, longer and ſharper pointed flow- Wl 
ers, variable in colours, ſometimes white, ſtriped 
with blue, ſometimes three leaves white and 
three blue. | = 
The imperial crocus, many flowers from one 
root, ſilver coloured, ſtriped on the backs of the 
leaves with purple, when opened are ſeen Bl 
through, but encreaſes ſo faft, tis grown too 
common. os 7 
The royal crocus, is like the laſt, but better 
ſtriped on the backs of the outward leaves. 
Theſe are flowers, that the white hath the mal- 
tery, the next the purple rides admiral: as in 
The ſmall purple crocus, hath narrow green 
leaves, ſmall low purple flowers, round pointed, 
- dark boitoms, near black. | 7 2 
c 


5 | flowers, whiteſt pale ed on the outſide, and 


11 


| The greater purple erocus, e pointed, 
of the ſame colour, but in leaves, and flowers 


bigge r and taller than the former. 


he greateſt purple crocusy the largeſt of all 


the crocus's, blacker purple, and rounder pointed 


than the former: one of this kind hath leaves | 


T bs — about with white. 
h 


: e blue Neapolitan crocus differs only from | 
we greateſt purple in the flowers, ate of à deep 


ſky colour, with a darker bottom: but 


"The purple feather'd crocus, like the — 


purple, but a little bigger and rounder pointed, 
the three outward leaves of the flower of the 


ſame colour, but ſeathered with white on both 


ſides, the inner leaves thick, ſtriped with white 
on a paler purple on each hoes the n Lo all 
other ſorts yet known to us. 


The leſſer and greater veple ſtriped erocus 
The leſſer of a reddiſh 


through every leaf on both ſides with a deeper 


purple. The greater, like the greater purple + 


with three great ſtripes down the backs of — 
three utmoſt leaves of a deeper purple, and 


ſomething lighter on the inf os as are the theve | 


W inner leaves alſo, but fyiped or on the backs won 


purple colour, veined 


The great purple famed Crocus, bath freſher” 5 


: | green leaves than the other purple middle ſized: 


deeper on the inſide, and-flamed through- 
cout each leaf; keep the 5 of this fort, which 
= gives good ſeed, and thoſe fown 4 
„ ties. 
About the latter we of February begin to pot 
your carnations or whole * all ſorts, 
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into the pots, where they are to remain for blow- 
a1 ing. For this purpoſe provide a quantity of light 
| rich earth to fill a large ſiae pot, and take two 
if ſound layers or plants, taken up with as much 
{i earth as will hang about their roots, and place 
| them about three inches diſtant about the center 
$1; of the pot filled up with rich earth; cloſing the 
Fi: earth very well to the bodies of the plants, 
4 Then ſettle all with an immediate moderate wa- 
Th tering. 14: 79504 7405 7 0059-114 44143 
it Plant polyanthus's, primroſes, double daiſies 


and camomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, 
thrift, ſaxifrage, campanulas, roſe campion, ſcar- 
let lychnis, rockets, ſweet- williams, columbines, 
pinks, carnations, Canterbury bells, perennial 
ſunflower, hollyhocks, perennial aſters, golden 
rod, French honeyſuckles, catchfly, batchelors 
buttons, and many others. But take care to 
plant them in ſuch a manner as to have a ſucceſ- 
ſion, and to delight the eye by their regula- 
| a ous the ſame time, if the weather be open, 
ſow larkſpurs, lupines, convolvulus, candy tuft, 
catchfly, ' ſweet ſcented peas, flos adonis, dwarf 
annual ſunflower, dwarf lychnis, and many 
other ſorts, in ſuch places only, where the plants 
are intended to ſtand; for they will not bear 
OOO ² 2 UL 


The Produce of FEBRUARY. 
The winter aconite, ſpring crocus, ſnow 
drops, early hyacinths, ftarry hyacinths, fin- 
gle anemonies, Perſian iris's, ſingle daffodil, - 
hepaticas, ſingle wall-flowers, ſeveral forts of he- 
lebore, double daiſies, ſtock gilliflower, ſpring. 
"FS | I, cyclamen, 
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 cyclamen, heleboraſter, great ſnow drop, rf 


green, with a ſmall pale yellow fower in the 


ö 
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every ſtalk two flowers ingeminated, or growing 


kind, thick and double. 
of the three. 


6 


tulips, polyanthus, ſorrel-leaved perennial adonis, Þ 
narciſſus's, hearts eaſe or panſies, periwincles, 
yellow alpine, alyſſon, eaſtern por purple: 
ROE, eee Kc. _ 25 
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PRIMROSES. 
JRIMROSE, viz. the douplo pale e 


pretty flower, though too common: Dow: 
ble green primroſe, another, the outward leaves 


midſt. 

The fair red primroſe, a pleaſant ns of a 
beautiful rich ſhining velvet red colour, with a 
yellow ſtar in the bottom, as all the reſt have. 


Tae ſcarlet primroſe, amongſt the fingle. ones 
the moſt eſteemable, being. of a bright, i 


Sole, 5 
Red primroſe, hoſe in Rates” that is, upon. 


one within the other, ſeveral ſorts, ſome deeper, 

ſome paler, differing in either. ſize, faſhion, or, 

colour. 
Cowllips, hoſe in hole, many of a ſtalk, * 


the common colour, | 
Double cowſlip is "bigger than the common. 


Double green n very double and d rareſt, 
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Red cowſlip,. or oxflip,. of ſeveral forts, ſhaped 
like thoſe in the held, but of ſeveral colours, 
deeper and lighter. _ | | 

1: Some of * ſcarlet colour, but the chiefeſt 
[oa of them is the deep ſcarlet, very double; to vie 
with which is the red cowſlip, hoſe in hoſe, and 
of: as many. flowers on a ſtalk as the reſt, large 
flowers, and large yellow ſtarry eyes, of theſe 
ſeyveral varieties, in deeper and lighter colours, 
ſome like to velvet. Theſe flowers laſt named, 
muſt often change their earth, or they will de- 

enerate and come fingle : fow your ſeeds in 

September, in a bed of good earth, they will 
come up at ſpring. wy £6 a 
HEPATIC A's. 


Noble liverwort, of two forts, ſingle and 
double, of each lighter and darker, blue and 
white. irs. | 
Single hepatica's, as alſo the double, their 
flowers come up before their leaves, amongſt 
their old ſtalks and leaves, upon ftalks an hand's 
breadth high, but ſmall and weak, compoſed of 
about ſeven fmall peinted leaves *of deeper, i. e. 
redder and paler peach colour. Another of the 
ſame thape, of a light blue watcher. Another 
milk white; the leaves riſe at firſt folded, but 
after opening themſelves, Are divided at the edges 
in three parts, each ftanding on a particular 
 Rtalk, as high as the flowers, a black ſtringy 
The double hepatica's. Theſe ſmall flowers 
differ from the ſingle ones, not in colour, but only 
2 the double blue is of a more luſtrous and ay 
| BY | on 5e. 
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dye. The double white hath freſher and ſmaller 
green leaves than the reſt; ſuom white, and as 
thick and double as the peach or blue coloured, 
but more rarely met withal, and therefore more 
regarded, yet all of them the prettieſt beauties 
the ſpring, at her firſt approach, expoſes to our 
view. The fingle fort of them, valued for the 
ſeeds they bear; from which being ſown, va- 
rieties are expected; they muſt be planted in 
rich, well-dunged ſoil, they are | increaſed hy 
parting their roots, when grown into ſeueral 
heads, Their feeds to be ſawed. in Auguſt in 
N or leaſt ex poſed beds to the cold winds and 
Fail not, when the fingle kinds have near laſt 
| their beauty, to tie up the ſtalks bearing flowers 
to a ſmall ſtick, thruſt in the ground, te prevent 
the ſeed-veſſels falling to the — and ſo ei- 
ther rotting the little pods betore the feed ripen, 
or your loſing the ſeed out of them when ripe, at 
| leaſt the beſt of it before you are aware. 
Your auriculas that are now forward, keep 
free from weeds, water them ode to keep 
the earth moiſt about the roots 
Make props for the ſupport of hyacintha, and 
tie the flowers with a ſoft twine, ws 2427 2 
The flower buds of tulips, ranunculus's, hyp- 
cinths and anemonies advancing faſt, require 
double care, to preſerve them from froſt and cold 
Tains. 8 e 14471 
Examine the carnation. pots. Finiſh the tranſ- 
planting of the layers into large pots; and having 
taken away the dead leaves from thoſe which had 
been planted laſt autumn in pots to remain, re- 
move the earth as deep as poflible without diſ- 
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turbing the roots, and then fill up their pots with 


freſh mould prepared for that purpoſe. Preſs the 


mauld gently to the plants, and water them to 


ſettle the earth; 


his is a good time to adorn the beds, and 
borders, &c. with lychniſes, rockets, catchflies, 
roſe-campions, campanulas, pinks, carnations, 
ſweet williams, golden rod, batchelors buttons, 
- perennial ſunflower, French honeyſuckles, - pe- 
rennial aſters, monk's-hood, columbines, Can- 
terhury bells, fox-gloves, and divers other ſorts 
of perennial plants; and alſo auriculas, polian- 
thos's, double daifies, and camomile, hepaticas, 
London pride, thrift, violets, gentionella, prim- 
"Toles, &c. &c. always remembering to plant 
them in a good ſoil, and to water them from 
their firſt planting till they have taken root. 
Likewiſe where flowering: ſhrubs are wanted, 


+ this will be a good time to bring them in and 


plant them with ſucceſs. | 
Evergreens of moſt kinds ſucceed beſt, when 
(tranſplanted at this ſeaſon ; ſuch as the arbutus 
or ſtrawberry-tree, phyllyrea, alaternus and py- 
ranthus: the lauruſtinus, Portugal laurels, hol- 
lies, yews, and evergreen oaks : the cedars of 
- Libanus, cytiſſus, cyſtuſes, junipers, firs, pines, 


_ © cypreſs, &c. But take notice tnat this work is 


to be done with great care and judgment. It 
muſt be done with expedition: for evergreens- 
and ſhrubs require to be planted as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble after they are taken up. So that you mult 
firſt, before they are taken up, prepare holes at 
ſuch diſtances as to leave room to hoe and dig the 


ground between each tree and ſhrub, big enough 
to receive the roots freely, and of a proper 


depth, 


wa 7g 
depth, with a looſe bottom. Before the ſhrubs 
be planted, prune: off the broken and bruifed 
roots; ſet them upright in the holer, and fall 
them up a proper depth with the ſame earth, 40 
was taken out, and break it well with the ſpade ; 
always leaving a baſon'round-each{hrub»tg1hold 
water; when ic ſhall-in dry weather be neceſſary 
to water them. And then lay ſome fort of litter 
round the root of the tree to prevent the ſuns 
drying up the water. Laſtly fx! ſjakes to dup» 
port the weak plants, to be tied to them 2 un 
water every ſhrub well, as ſ on as it is t. 
So in ſuch places, as ſuit beſtewith hardy 
annual flowers, fuch as the feet ſultan, lupanes 
of various ſorts, ſun. flowers, lavatera, .larbfpun, 
flos adonis; the convolvulus major, naſturtiums, 
ſweet ſcented and Tangier peas; the candy tuft, - 
Spaniſh nigella, Venus looking=glaſs, and naa 
wort, dwarf double poppy, catchfly, convblvu las 
minor, catterpillers, &c. each kind feparate in 
patches or drills in different beds and borders; to 
be thinned as they come up; if too thick, for Few 
of them will bear tranſplan ting de 
No is the time to put the chryſanthemums 
raifed from cuttings in autumn into pots, one in 
a pot, to flower! And give freſh earth to» the 
pots of dèuble walls, double ſtocks; double wilt- 
e e roſe GE LOT 
Ars, Wer! e e moves e urea e 
So the marvel of Peru, China aſter, Indian 
pink, Palma Chriſti, balſam, capſicum, French 
marigolds, A:ricas, ten-weeks ſtocks, amaran- 
thus's, ſcabiouſes, ſtramoniumsg c. in allow 
drills about three inches àſundet, each ſott ſepa- 
rate, and not too thid* covertthe lage ſecibs 
Sq / i EE RRR_ 
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with halfan i incl 
no more than a quarter of an inch; when the 
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of fine earth: * tablet with 


| plants 8 give them eie by raiſing the gals 


Single and double anemonies, hyacinths,. jon- 
quils, ſeveral kinds of narcifſus's, early ok pg 
various kinds of crocus's, polianthos's, violets, 
daiſies, 'wall-flowers, ſtock-gilliflowers, ſeveral 
ſorts of iris's, hepaticas, crown imperial, double 
and fingle primroſes, auricolas, -fritillarias of va- 
rious forts, grape hyacinths daffodils, large ſnow 
drops, double fnow drops, perennial rde, and 
fumitory, double pilewort, alyſſons, ſpring col- 
chicums, wood nnyevng Me — Be dens 
anal muſcary. in en 

Hyacinths, are bulbous rooted, with many 
at fibres under them, from whence ſpring. five 
or fix leaves of a light green, though at firſt red- 


diſh, they are guttered on the upper ſide: of 
I rheſe there are | 5266 


The yellow euſcary or muſk · grape owes, 
with a long round root, from whence a weakiſh 
Malik, headed with many flowers, like little bot- 
tles, of a fair yellow colour, and muſkiſh ſcent, 
like the laſt, but leſſer and 2 leaves; the 


flowers of a . aſh colour, as Net at, not 
ſweeter than the former. net 


Tue red muſcary, with flowers of a pale bleak 
white, and of aftrong muſky ſcent. 

"The fair-haired, the nn and fair curP'd 
haired. i 

The firſt bath brondes leaves than: any of the 
Former, ſtanding up, but hollow like the reſt, 
— near half . branched on 1955 
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from the middle thereof to the top goon | 
like, 


ſtanding about middle head. 


ſide, with many tufts at the ends, of a dar 
murry e eee 
The ſecond, like the other, only the fſower con- 
fiſts of a buſh of many branches, divided into 
divers long curl'd threds ot hairs, whence its 


. 


name, the flower and top of the falk of a fine 


bright murry purple, a fine ſtrange flower. 

he great ſtarry hyacinth of Peru, like "the 
muſcarine root and leaves, whence à ſhort ſtalk 
"Tony 
„ with 
ſome blue threds, hung with yellow pendapts, 


>. 7 
> 


foot-ſtalks, many blue flowers, ſtar- 


The white, leſſer than the former, leaves 
lighter green. The flowers white, with a thew 
of bluſh ie dotwm., _ 
a fine purpliſh bluſh colour. 
The blue lily-leaved ſtarry hyacinth, the roo 
like that of the white lily, but ſmallec and longer, 
thence leaves broad and ſhort, the ſtalk 4 foot © 


« 


high, bearing many ftar-like flowers of a light 


blue colour, with fix. ſhort leaves in the middle, 
ſtanding like a cup. Of this kind two other 
ſorts, differing only from the former in that the 
one is white, the other bluſh, but flowers not 
till May, the others ſooune. 

The great Indian tuberoſe-rooted hyacinth, a 
thick knobbed root, faſhion'd into ſeveral heads, 
with many fibres underneath it; hence tiſe ſeve- 
ral ſtrong ſtalks, and tall, ſet with feverat” fair, 
long and broad green leaves, joined at the bot⸗ 
tom, cloſe to the ſtalk, where they are bigght, 
diminiſhing even to the top gradually, where 
ſtand many flowers fair and large, of ſix White 
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3 8 open like thoſe of the white 
daffodil, with ſome ſhoit threads in the middle, 
ſtrong and ſweetly ſcented: there is a ſmaller 
Find, and differs only in that; but this hyacinth 
is yearly to be taken up in April, and the roots 
carefully par ted, Jeſt the great fibres be bruiſed 


or broken, and thus replanted ; let the bottom'of 


the pot be rich earth, the middle natural freſh 
earth, in which place your root and diſtended 
fibres, covering them with ſcme of the ſame 
earth, then fill up the pot with the ſame rank 
earth as laid at the bottom to nouriſh*the fibres, 
ſink the pot into a hot bed that begins | to lan- 
guilh in its heat, let it there abide without Wa. 
tering till the roots ſpring, then take it out and 
place it under a ſouth wall, watering it ig dry 
weather, houſe it in. September, and preſerve it 
from wet and cold; the freſh leaner carth about 
the root makes it apter to beat, and rank, earth to 

off. ſet: plant your muſeary in a warm eee 
nol defend i it, 82 RIS, 8 cold, 
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"grape. Lower, b . {6651649 370 
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The firſt of theſe, whe reel g 
| Vower, cometh up with three green leaves, lome- 
times four, and guttered, like the formet, f 
round white root, a {talk — half a foot wo 
beating 7 flower the. ſet together like 2 Fg 
bunch of grapes; Fel orm like the muſcat '2 but 
Gr 25 e pale; Was ky os of a iy 

cet 

The white like the tas ATR DNS 2 
in all its parts, with flo flowers 475 4 pal e bleak pl 


colo . 
our. W's 


„ 5 
The branched differs, in that the flowers gro 
along the ſtalk in branches, of a blue colour, and 
bigger in flowers, ſtalks, leaves, and roots. But 


% 
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ental hyaginths. As, ft. 
The great oriental hyacinth, that cometh up 


bearing on a ſtrong ſtalk, many fair long bluiſh 


turning back again, as all the orientals do, the 
root big, round, covered with a reddiſh purple 


and many- that. I ſhall not inſiſt 'on, ſome but 
name, chiefly differing in the colour, of the 
flowers: ſome of a pale deeper blue, with ſtripes 
down the backs of the leaves of the flowers: 


ſpected, having all a (weetiſh ſcent. ' 


colour, like the great oriental hyacinth, but 
bigger in all its parts, often coming up with two 
talk, each bearing many large flowers, 
= White early hyacinth, 1 
Fair double blue hyacinth.“ 
Pure white double ori. 
Aſh- colour fancy hyacinth, 


— 


2 flowers, another much rater than any of this 
ind, che flowers being as large as of the firſt blue, 


coat: of this kind, one beareth double flowers, 


Common blue ſtarry hyacin tn. 
The white ſtarry hyacinth. be Hes POET ws 
The early blue Far: Fhyacinth,” = #7 093 
There is one of the lat kind that beareth white 
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I ſhall next ſpeak of the more to be preferred ori- 


with a ſpled ſtalk, broad long green leaves, 


purple flowers, opening into ſix ſmall leaves, 


W ſome wholly white, others of a fine bluſh, their 
W roots loſing their fibres, may, as the tulips be 
taken up and kept dry, cauſe them to be more. re- 


The celeſtial hyacinth, of a pale ſky or blue 


5 5 _ . Krong” 
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ſtrong luſty flowers, of a fine bluſh colour; theſe WM 
ſorts of flowers in the beginning of March. 
The great oriental hyacinth, betimes in March, 

the purple early winter hyacinth, beginning of 
February; the other oriental hyacinths, fingte 
and double, flower in the end of March or begin. 
ning of April; the ſtarry aſh-coloured hyacinth, 
or light blue, in April; the other ſtarry hyacinthy 
in the beginning of March, the grape hyacinths 
flower in April, but all of them earlier or later, az 
the winter ſeverities deter, or ſprings forwardneſy 
Invite to ſhew their faces: moſt of thefe flowery 
are hardy, and require but ſmall! attendance, 
moſt of them bear ſeeds, which being ſown in 
September, like as you will find directions for Ml 
tulips, will produce new diverſities : the choiceſt W 
of theſe named, and that a floriſt may not be 


- Without, are, 3 ä 

The fair double blue, double white oriental. 
The celeſtial, white and bluſh ſtarry hyacinths, Wl 
though the others are pretty diverſions, not much 
ro | 155 

| NARCISSUS. 

Next to the hyacinths appear the daffodils, 
ſome of which deſerve. entertainment in your 
garden, to be placed in your borders next your 
walls, or under pales, —and though in ſhady 
places pre ſper well, being hardy plants, and great 
Increafers, moſt of them blowing early, of great Wi 
variety, ſome ſingle, ſome . ſome beating 


many flowers on a ſtalk, ſome white, ſome {traw- Wi 
colour, ſome lighter and darker yellow; thoſe it Wl 
for a floriſt ate theſe that follow, having round WM 
roots encloſed in brown ſkins (for to yellow fa- 
ces ſeldom better coloured appertain) ns: riſe 
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ſometimes two, three, or four long, but narrow- 


| iſh leaves of grayiſh green colour, with ſtalks, 


tometimes one foot and a half, or two foot high _ 
at the top, , whereof out of a thin huſk comes 


flowers, all having their heads, either ſingle, or 
double, two, three, four, five or more, _ 


The incomparable dafiodil, with a fingle flow- 


er of fix pale yellow large leaves, rovndiſh points, 
| with a deeper yellow cup in the middle, its edges 
| indented, _ 349 


| ; „ 5 1 ö E 48 ; E; 
Another with a double flower, or cup, the out- 
leaves like the laſt, but the middle very large, 


thick, and double, of longer pale yellow leaves, 


the ſhorter and deeper yellow cup, broken and 
mixed amongſt them, ſorming a large and beau- 
tiful flower, it being pity it is ſo great an in- 
cteaſer. TTT 8 „ 
The great double French daffodil, hath ſhorter 
leaves and ſtalks than the former, bearing one 


fair double flower, of pointed leaves, crowded 
ſo confuſedly together, and ſo thin, that rainy 


weather makes them flick one to another, and 


Incver open, hut come à fair flower, if not ſo 
prejudiced by wet, of a pale yellow colour, al- 


- 


The lefſer double French daffödil, bears on 


|a weak ſtalk, one fine double flower, of tharp 


pointed leaves, lyin 


over cne another, ſhorter 


| by degrees, to the middle, like a ffar with fix 
points, of a yellower colour than the former; 
yet pale, and opens fine! 3 een 


; YT PRC TL) RNS: 
The double white daffodil of Virginia, ziſes 


from between two ſmal! green leaves, a ſtalk 
half a foot high, bearing a fair double white 
flower, formed like the laſt, but from che mid= 


dle 


NM | 
dle comes a ſmall long white fork, and adds to 
Its beauty : this endures not the winter's ſeveri- 
ties; but muſt be ſet in a warm place, . 
The double white daffodil needs no deſcrip- 
tion, being ſo common. 1 
"Theſe are the beſt kinds of legitimate daffo- W 
dils bearing one flower on a ſtalk, flowering in 
MAN and April: the next following are thoſe 
eur ear many flowers on a ſtalk, but the flowers 


ſingle. 

29 great yellow daffodil of Africa, the beſt 
of all bagle ones with many flowers on a ſtalk, 
rn and longer leaves than the other, on a 

alk ſhorter than the leaves (if the root old) ten 
or twelve large fair ſhining yellow coloured 
flowers, with large cups, of deeper yellow. very 
ſweet ſcented, a noble plant. 

The great brimſtone colour daffodil, narrower 
leaves, but as long as the laſt, bearing four or 
five flowers on a talk, bright lemon coloured, 
at firſt opening a round ſaffron coloured cup, 
but after blown a while the flower turns to a ſul- 
len brimſtone colour, the cup paler, ſweet like 
the former, worth a floriſt's choice. | 

The French daffodil, white leaves and elo 
cup, ſofter ſcented, bearing eight or ten flowers 
on a ſtalk. 

All white daffodil with many flowers, like the 
laſt but flower and cup all white, of theſe there 
is a leſſer and greater, the renter of mok 
value. 

Next follows the many lowered daffs that art 
double, as 

The double . ellow daffodil of YA with 
many flowers, bearing four or five mall double 
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W courſe, being true daffodils. 
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5 | cup yellow. 


of yellow cups amongſt them; 


the Farmer, ſeldom more flowers than three ; 


—— 


ale yellowerflowers, ſtrong ſcented this is ten- 
wy 1 muſt be Aetended from e fog 


The Turkey daffodils, "with a double crown, 
bearing four or five ſmall milk White flowers, 
with a double yellow cup, of many ſmall ſhort 
yellow leaves, exceeding ſweet, but not fo tent 


der as the laſt. . 


The double daffodil of Conftantinople, wick 
many flowers, like the laſt, in leaf and ſtalk, 
bearing four or five, double white flowers, their _ 
leaves ſtanding diſorderly, N mady pieces 
there is another 
whoſe: cup leaves are edged with purple, both 
J rd ge a a 
The jonguils, or ruſh daffodil comes next in 


The white jonquil, bath a ſmall round 
blackiſh root; whence ſprings three or four 
ſmall long .ruſh-like green leaves, ſtalk a foot 
high, bearing three or four little lowers of ſix 
white leaves, round cup in the middle of the 


an 


ſame colour: there is another like this, but the 


leaves turn back again: another of the ſame 


faſhion, but of a gold yellow colour: a third 
turning back, the flower pale yellow, cup 
white: a fourth having the flower white, the 
— The, quinquillia, or ruſh. daffodil, with a 
great cup, is bigger in all the parts than any of 


a ſtalk, therefore larger than in any of the ru 
daffs, outer leaves yellow, turning PRE] : 
towards the cup, which is big, proportionable 
Colour. 54 12 5 inne 1 | 
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mate. 
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"he double Jung ct oth Gael int lan 


parts like the common one, 


Sek 


SS 


23.4935 TS TIS erp "1 #$nHh 
s like the common, one, only the, fo wet of 
theſe are thick and double, of ſeveral rows of 


©. B „ 3 Sm Fins 
Jeaves, with, the pieces of their cups betwixt 


> * 
” we 4 


every row of bigger leaves, all of a fair yellow, 
,, OE VOS937I 499 VET ITY 


+ There are ſome, Indian daffodils, with "hnany 


lily-like regdifſh flowers on 4 talk, fome "bluſh 
flowers, another ſcarlet root and flower, others 
purpliſh, but ſhall be no farther "noticed, fince 
not to be courted to abide on too northern a cli. 


I ſhall gent mention the great ſea daffodij, an 


then paſs to the baſtard daffodilss. 


The great ſea daffodil, of Matbiolus's third VM 
daffodil, hath a root far bigger than any of the 


Teſt, leaves generally ſix, of a whitiſh green, as 
thick and broad again as any other, but not fo 
long as ſome of them: from their middle and 
ſides comes up one, ſometimes two or three great 


ſtalks, a foot high at the ſhorteſt, bearing at the 
top ten or twelve, ſometimes more flowers on a 
ſtalk, each of fix ſpread; White leaves, with a 
white ſhort cup or crown in the middle, lying 


flat on the leaves, divided into fix corners; 


thence cometh forth white threads turning up the 
ends, and ſome other white threads in the middle, 


tipped with yellow pendents, ſeldom ſpringing 


till April, flowers not till May ends, or the be- 


ginning of June; this ought to be planted under 
a ſouth wall, and needs no remoying of twenty 
years; if at any time, ſet again preſently. © 
T be great yellow Spaniſh baftard daffodil. The 
root affects to be ſet deep in the ground, whence 
ſprings many thick leaves and ſtiff, of a greyiſh 


green 


— 
— 


1 27 


prep e Ralk der foot bigh, bearing one 
a 


* 


rge yellow flower, ſtanding forth from the Malk, 


2 of f ſhort, yet ſomething, broad? leaves, and a 


great trunk ig.the middle, little crumpled, Wide 


of | R 's $4 3s 267 T7 8h 8 h hb 1 3.3 F432) b 
TV 
8 The great White Spaniſh baſtard daffodil, leſs in 


all its parts than the former yellow one, bearing 
one milk white flower hanging down the head, of 
e faſhion of the former there are two white 
)aniſh ones of this kind more, but are leſſer. 


iy The greateſt double baſtard daffodil, or Try . 
11 deſken's double daffodil, holding the prehemi- 


nce of all of this kind, being the biggeſt, 

8 beſt formed of all the double Geffocle, | 
a great round root, with a brown coat, that 
throws up, four or five pretty large leaves, but not 
very long, of 4.wbitiſh gjcen ſtalk, about a foot 
high, bearing a fair great flower largely tpread 
open, containing a multitude of ſmall pale yel- 
low leaves, and near as many larger, of a deep 
yellow colour, growing in rows one under atijg-' 
ther, ſhorter and ſhorter by degrees, to the mid= 

dle of the . CY. 

Daffodils in general are hardy, great increafers, | 
though ſame of them are tender, as mentioned in 
their deſcription, and ought to. beplanted in good 
earth and warm place, as much as may be freed 
from the winter's annoyance, moſt of them to be 
taken up in June, pc kept dry till September, 
and then to be ſet under out: hedges of your gar- 
dens, in borders or banks made for them: To 
make new varieties, you, muſt ſow the ſeeds of 
the beſt ſingle ones, (for the double bear none) 
in September, in ſuch places that they may ſtand 
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reddiſh bluſh colour, feldom ſucceeded by 
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+ / os # 
£ 28 | 
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June. taken up, but preſently ſet again in good 
ground, at convenient diftances till they offer to 
your eye, which eve to abide or be thrown 
away: for if but two or three, nay but one va- 
n Four pains are not loſt. 1 
In this month of March, flowers the double 
peach, of three or more rows of leaves of 4 


fr uit. 


4 


r 

8 £ L 
nn 
OSS 


e A WREICUIA ft ohngh 
"Bears Ears, flowers fo much now In eſteem 


(and well deſerve it) for their diverſity of co- 


lour and different faces, each adding a new 
groge to its kind, nature ſporting herſelf'ſo in 
their various complexions, that we ate at a Joſs 
to ſuit names to the ſeveral dies they offer to out 
deſcription, either in their ſ&lf-colouts, ſtriped 
or double flowers, ſome of which are ſtriped alſo, 
and declare their worth, by the prices given for 
them, from one to two, three, four or five 
unds, & c. a root, each year producing new 
e the ſeeds ſowed of well choſen flowers; 
he beſt way of performing thereof, not till now 
made public, ſhall be faithfully ſhewed, after 


the deſcriptions of theſe five plants, as they as 


flowers offer themſelves to our view, dividing 
them into theſe forts, ſingle, ſelf-colours, ſingle 
ried, double ſelf- coloured, and douole ſtriped 


r 


1 : And, firſt, of the 


Single ſelf colours, which, as the reſt, have 
green thick leaves and broad, ſome longer, fome 
borter, ſome of a graſs green, others lighter and 
| | | meally, 


* 


„ 
meally, ſome ſmooth and plain on the edgess 
others downy and jagged, or purple. edged ; from 
the middle or ſides of the leaves ſpringing up the 
ſtalks, from four inches, to a ſhafual in height, 
round and coloured like the leaves, bkaring at the 
top many flowers, ſhaped\ as the 'cowſlips;* con- 
ſiſting of five ſmall leaves, parted bat the ends 
with a white circle, or eye in the middle, hol- 
low down to the ſmall caps they ſtand in, 
wherein, when the flower is fallen; appear 
ſmall round heads; with a "prick; inthe middle; 
which contain the ſeeds, that are ſmall and 
brown, having a long, Whites firingy root, like 
that of the primroſe of cowſlip, that'original'vP 
theſe delicate ping. 19,0146 
The yellow auricula, of which thoſe only are 
eſivenith, that bear the biggeſt truſſes, of the 
deepeſt yellow, largeſt and whiteſt eyes, the teſt 
not worth à farthing; hence came the leather- 
coats ſtill, eſteemed; as liver eotour with a grey 
e. 1 „ e 100 40 | 
Bair colour, gooditruſs, and eye ſeveral ſorts.” 
Clove colour, great truſs, indifferent eye; of 
the laſt there are larger and bigger flowers. 
Willow colour, ſmall eye 318”, 
Mouſe colour, yellowiſh ee. 
Cinnamon large flower, fine white eye. 
{ © Hair colour, lighter edges, good truſs, and 
eye, of this ſort ſeveral lighter and darker 
| Greeniſh hair colour, or like corn bloſfoms, 
large flower and truſs, great white eye. 
_— Light tawney, fine white eye, 'many flowers in 
= truſs,” a pretty variety. elne | 3: 1901; TH +155" 188 4 
Aldo, che white, of ſmall eſteem, only the 
virgins milk, wich a large truſs of White flowers, 
and whiter eye. | = 
D 3 The: 
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22 . 30 * Wt ber 
The . e of adit 8 fa 
ſome deeper, ſome lighter, ſome bigger, ſome 
leſſer, ſome good white eyes, others indifferent, 
One, the fair Downam. {raiſed by a diving +4, 
that.game)-bearing many flowers, of a bright mur- 
rey, or reddiſh purple colour, with a white eye. 
Tutor Good's purple, bearing a great truſs of 
many fair, rich, purple flowers, with a delicate 
white eye, that will not waſh with rain, but 
2 ſo to the laſt, which nnen willy not 


2 Ire, Bug e fing bend like the aft, but that 
the great head of flowers ſtand more upright, of 
a deeper purple, and broader white eye. . - 

Mr. Whitmore's purple, fair and large great 
truſs of flowers, of a lighter purple: than the ſot · 
mer, with fine white eyes. 

Mr. Rea's purple, . in colour brighter 
bearing more flowers, good eye. \ 

Purple Franſway, a good flower, bearing. 
8 truſs of rich ſhining purple flowers, wit 

er white eye than any of the reſt, 

he Black Imperial, and the Black Emperor, 
are ſuch dark purples, that little difference them 
from black, with delicate ſnow- white eyes, the 
only difference of theſe two is, that the laſt is the 
bigger in all its parts, and of other purples there 
is more diverſities than I nced name, or ſhould 
but that the _ 

Blazing Star juſt now nm, in view, the 
largeſt leaf flower of them all by much, of a very 
deep rer liver colour, with a ſnowy, #hite 

eye, as big as the whole of another Mower... FR 

Pt debe or ſcarlet- coloured Wiel. ey 


3 


tin 


Meas Auſtin's Scarlet; bears a great ruſe: 'of 
fine ſcarlet flowers, with ſnow wan Eyes, yeu 
the beſt of that kind 

Ma Ria Joes? Kerle or rather log ted 
auricula, bearing à great truſs of flowers, with 
fair white eyes, Some that are crimſon, others 
car nation, roſe colouf and bluſhes, with ſeveral. 
other colours ; the ſtranger the colour, if with. 
good white eyes that will not-waſh, are of moſt: 
value. 1 TY 
Come we now to the' more ennbbled nuriculas, 
inriched by their ſtripes, and begin Rd. <6 we 
deſt of them. 4 62 pd 

The purple Aa eile, Awake al HEH 
on a weak low ſtalk, bears a head of four or five 
(ſeldom more) purple flowers firiped with white, 

The purple and limon colour, bigger and 
ſtronger than the lat, on a fliff, though low 
ſtalk, bears a good trufs of flowers, but hath no 
good ede Ve well marked with Purple my; 1 
mon, etimes all yellow. | | 

Deep purple and Rraw colour, white 90. fine 

ower, 8 : 

Dull fleſh colour and Hinge - Tier he 9 5 

Liver colour, and yellow broad Aripes. 3 

Blood colour ſtreaked with yellow, good 112 

Park and gold cblour, indifferent ee. 175 

Dark and gold colour, with the fair eye. 

Fine violet and white. a 

3 colour and white, finely” Ariped;. — 


Scatlet and gold colour, 8 y ſtriped, go 


eye, large erte pert, upri N be . 
Buff and limon coloured 
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b. 3 
Hair colour and limo + ined" he 
white eye, large truſs he upright, but ſome- 
times come all yellow. ien 
Fbilomet, my iges of ehe. olop r, ba 
eye 15 i 
” Dark ban clp Ane zee 2 0 n 
Needle work, pale peach, and Wl 


ſtreaks, weak ſtalk, and ſmall. h —there are 
prog more vacdetiee,, but let theſe folk fee at pte 
nt. a 


- Arrive we at laſt 20 the rigbeſt of theſe" 1 
ia, the double ſelf coloured, an 5 ns 
ſtriped, of the double ſelf colours. NN 
ae double whi ten abi TO one flawep on 
aſta e, 
The double yellow, a a large flower.. 10 nd 15 
The double Iather- C. 
\ The double dark hair colour. 2 
„The e colour, large 19055 and 


leaves well ſpread; 


The double deep Philomot,! lightening b 7740 
the bottom into limon colour to the white of the 
eye, large flower, and indeed a fine one. 

To cloſe with the beſt: laſt, there. are two rare 
ſtriped auriculas. g 

The doubled ſtriped, 1 aud White. : 18 

The double very large and full leaves, pur- 


ple and yellow, * awo choiceſt rarities i 1p F . 3 


cabinet. ; 34s OLE! 

.- Theſe ſeveral, . ſorts of auriculas flower, * 
few the latter end of March, the reſt in April, and, 
ſame of them again in the Are months to 
thoſe mentioned, but the the n et me 
weak, and not fo glorious, 1 bard Ii 

| 1 They 


_ They muſt be planted f as to be ſhaded ſrom 
W the mid-day ſcorehings of the ſun, in à rich ſoil: a 
W the beſt compoſition is well rptied naats dung, 


1 WE flood-fands,' or. brook's-ſand,, and willow earths: 


WT the chviceſt of auticulas may be allowed for theit 
a l6dgr | | 
= — which muſt be ſet a Foot, aſun - 


that is; the rotten duſt of a:moldered old willow: 
tree, theſe mixed and ſifted to a fine compoſition 
of mould which they moſt delight in, and which 


1 2 coarſer: bed of: earths may ſerve! the 


der, becauſe of their ſpreading; ind will emdure 
all weathers ; but you had beſt ſet in pots or boxes, 
wat they may be ſhifted in the ſunimer. into che 
= tranſplanted into freſn mould every year, or in 
= Auguſt, when you divide the rodts, take away 
ſome of the old, and put new: mould to them: 


3 When you ſet them, open a wide hale, leaving 
a 4 riſing in the middle, place the root thereon, 
and ſpread every fibril round about it, as not to 


: | cruſh one another, they will the better draw. their 


nouriſhment, and flour̃iſh accordingly : then o- 


ver them with earth, and ſoundly douſe them 
Vith water, which will ſave you much pains af 
terwards, needing! no more unleſs in a very dr 
tie; preſetve them as much as you may from 


viater'swet, if cold they endure; well ebougb 35 
but houſe them not, for they ate better pleaſed; 


Vith the open air, or the raiſing of new varieties 3 
after the flowers paſt, when the ſtalks begin to 


tot yellow, the ſeed at the top will be near 


ripe, therefore carefully obſerve the round ſeed 
9 veſſel, if 0 find in it a ſmall hole and black, 
eather it left the ſeeds fall out and be loſt before 
3 ; FF 5 Wo. x : | F | | you 


7 * 1 

u are aware: As Toon as you ſge inthus-repdy, 
ou the-ſtalks. genfly, that-you'flire tb ou a 
ſeed, the beſt being at the top A il f away, 
firſt, keepiug the tops uprighö der that, teaſonz tis 
them in that poſition together, with a paper-logſe. 
about them, but faſtened wich the ſtalks at the: 
bottom, that any ſeeds coming outꝭ may ba ſave 
therein, an ounce of which being worth a pound, 
of what: is forced out: Set them coup: againſt a; 
ſuany window; tying them for ſecurity to. the. 
bars thereof, and what.are-pots; the ſun. will ther 
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1 tipen. © £204 n tn ena nien 
i. 1! About the firſt day of September, haying boxes 
1 of eight or ten inches deep, what ſquare or length 
| | you pleaſe,” proportioned: to the quantity of ſeed, 
1 have, fill them half full of fine ſiſted rich and 
1 ight earth, rotten' cov: dung and ſasqy earth, 
14 proportionably mixed, which gently preſſed don 
'F ward with a broad trowel; leaving its ſurface 
a! ſmooth, on which ſiſt through a fine fieve; wil 
; low earth, a finger and half or more thicks as 


equal as you can, leaving it light. and unpreſſed, 
then having ſeparated. your ſeeds, from their huſks, Wl 
oricrumbeds, with a fieve that ſeeds will but jult, WM 
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1 paſs through, .you may wait; for a, drizling of; - 
| it ſmallirain; ſow your ſeeds in your prepared boxes 
8 l 1 or caſesz-or pots, and ſet them out ig ſuch rain, 
$1100 without covering them with any earth, for the 
JF ſ 0 rain will. drive the ſeeds ast far as neceflary into the 
ii; i me ſiſted light mould, always obſerving in what 
ö FN 6: ſeeds ſoever;. the'[maller it is, the finer the earth 
ö 1 1 muſt be that it is ſowed in, and that they may, W 
7 be rathet choaked'or buried :by too I 
q; 13 * thau e 1 none at all, Which 
1016 2 | caution 
i ht : 
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W cxution nene yet have publiſhed in, auticulas, a 
. fault by tyhicwanany, astwelliaswpyſelf, have loſt 
both out time; i ſeeds,” pains: and expectations. 
After you have thus ſowh.your avricula ſee da, let 
them itand all winter in a free air and ſun; at the þ 
beginning of April remove them igto she ſhades, 
for then they will begin to Mpriggi and; peeps at 
= which time one hot gleam of the: ſunideftiroys 
tem; let them contmùe ſo poſited, give them 
W ſome gentle waterings, till ihey arrive to ſome 
conſiderable bigneſs, then tranſplant; thoſe of 
W them that grow too thick, but dexteroully into a 
prepared bed for them halt a font aſundex, on eight 
inches, where they ought; to remain till, they 
come to bear flowers, the reſt» may continue in 
pour boxes till the time yeu intend to; ſo u more 
in their places, aften the former, directions; ſome 
W will bear by that time, the reſt the ſpring follow- 
ing; be ſure the ground you tranſplant; them in 
be rich and good, and that your expectations maß 
not be fruſtrated, let your ſeeds ſown be gathered 
from good flowers, ſuch that have good white 
% eyes that will not waſh (let the other colours be 
What they will except yellow) and your hopes 
may be the higher; if in their lowering any new 
faces appear, your pains are rewarded, the reſt 
chat derogate are only fit for pleaſing ſmall friends, 
or perhaps as good thrown away, : 
5 Dog's Tooth, or Dog's Tooth's Violet; its 
ſpotted roots and leaves manifeſt it a kind of Sa- 
tyrian, but of more beauty and rarity, the ſtalk: 
half a foot high, bearing one flower, hanging 
down the head, with ſix narrow long leaves, 
= which, like the cyclamen, turn up again to the 
=—_ jets | 
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Nats, ende g e titel forked file. af bus 
Jours, beſet witty fix -chives, tipped with purple 
pendents, rooted: long and white, like a dog's 
Cort: whenee ſo named, of which SECT ING 
nne £ oft L as 

Dc 400th, with 2 white Lower. hot 
With af purple flower. n 
23 e kee THY 13830 Je 
oe Dog's tooth withia oc and Ee 
Sur entertainment, flowering in the end of March, 
or beginning of April: They affect not a dunged 
ſoil, but good freſh earth, and therein to be 
planted in Auguſt, deſore they put forth ney 
Abtes, for though they Joſe the old, they quickly 
recover new ones; therefore keep them not long 
but of the ground, and when ſet, deſend them 
Fuhr a fortnight, for much will rot and moil 
them; they are very flow b e Me an bu 


'&:ldom with us. k * 
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HE burrage leaved blue auricula hath 
[ rough hairy leaves, ſpread on the ground 
like burrage, but much lefler, and rent in the 
ſides in ſome places, among which riſes up one 
two, or more; brown hairy ſtalks, five or ſix 
inches high, each bearing at the top three or four. 
flowers of five leaves, large, ſharp pointed, of a 
fair, rich, blue colour,” ſome ſmall yellow 
thread in the middle, the root long and browniſh, 
with many ſmall fibres: It is a tender plant, im- 
patient of cold, and muſt be planted in a pot. 
A Bear's Ear Sanicle ſprings up with folded 
leaves, openings are fair and broad, cut in divi- 
ſions, nicked about the edges, a little hairy, dark. 
green on the upper, but whiter on the other ſide, 
—_— whence riſes one or two naked ſtalks, five or fix 
inches high, bearing at the tops divers ſmall 
flowers like auriculas, but hang their heads, of a 
dark purple, with a ſmall white eye, and ſome 
threads in the middle, ſeeding like auriculas, the 
root a thick tuft of ſmall whitiſh ſtrings faſtened 
do a head; theleaves periſh, and renew at ſpring; 
ie is raiſed by ſeed, ſet in a pot, and ordered in 
the winter as the laſt, ff 4x 6 1-0 car wribg 
The Crown Imperial are but dull lowers, + 
The Double Crown Imperial, 'differing only 
in the doubleneſs of the flower from the laſt, 
having conſtantly fifteen or more leaves in a 
= flower, as many flowers in the head, and lon 
= {ting than the ſingle one, the tuft on the top 
bigger, the ſingle one is common, yet no dull 
| E flower; 
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its ſpecies. Tho' one year, from an old root that 


derer; this is of. more eee, and a gallant 
plant, deſerving it, and a good encręeaſer., 
The Yellow Crown Imperial, differing only 


from the firſt deſcribed ſingle one, in its flowers, 
being of a fair yellow colour, on a ftalk green as 
its leaves, by which it is known on its coming 
up ; this is a tenderer plant than the other, and 
more rare and eſteemable, a very flow encreaſe; 
I have one as double of this kind, as the double 
orange-coloured one, which muſt be the rareſt of 


bore conſtantly, ſingle orange-coloured flowers 


came ſome of them double, and others ſtriped with 


yellow, from the feed of which I doubt not but 
to raife ſome fine variety. Þ _ 1 
Tneſe flowers in the end of March, and begin- 
ning of April ; they are encreaſed by off-ſets that 
rly come from the old roots, which loſe their 


fibres as often as may be taken up after the ſtalks 


are dried down, which will be in June, and kept 


out of the ground till Auguſt, at which time they 


muſt be ſet again; the double orange-coloured 
and the yellow, ſhew finely intermixed, and very 
well become the middle of a flower- pot. | 
The double bear ſeeds, and from the common 
fingle one ſmall hopes, the ſeeds of the yellow 
when attainable (for it is a nice plant, ſeldom off- 


ſetting, and as ſeldom ſeeding) give the greateſt 


expectations when ſown of new varieties. 
JASMINES. 
In this month of April, appears the double 
flowered cherry in bloſſom ; graft this and the 
Flanders cluſter cherry on the ſame dan 
e 3 


/ 


„„ 
which ſet and ſpread againſt a wall, each mixed 
will ſhew well; and create wonder in ſome. _ 

The blue Syringa, with cut leaves, or Per- 
ſian Jaſmine in this ſeaſon flowers; it comes up 
with many ſmall, woody branches, beſet with fine 
green leaves, ſmall, long, cut in, and divided 
almoſt to the middle rib, ſome into three ſmall 
leaves on a ſide, and a larger at the point, others 

into two, ſome but one on each fide, and the 
bigger at the end of the branches come forth the 
flowers, many together, faſhioned like thoſe of 
the ordinary blue ſyringa or lelac, but ſmaller, - 
and of a fer purpliſh blue colour, and better 
ſcented, and is encreaſed by laying down the ' 
branches, or by cuttings apt enough to root and- 
tres oo ou nor uy 
The blue Syringa or pipe tree, is too common 
to deſcribe it, but there are-other kinds of it that 
are worth our notice and collection, viz, that 
which is ſnow white: another filver colour, 7, % 
White, with a light waſh of blue; the laſt with 
fair purple coloured flowers, growing more up- 
right, bearing more and fairer flowers on one 
branch than any of the former, all flowering in 
this month; they muſt yearly be diſcharged of 
their ſuckers, leſt they chaak the tree and Kill 
$54 forth flowers; they _ 


it, or cauſe it not to | 
are all hardy plants, except the white which is 
More tender, and would be planted againſt a 
wall. „ i; Sh 
Woody St, John's Wort, hath two hundred 
and three, or more woody ſtalks, riſing about a 
yard high, beſet at certain diſtances, With tuftg 
of ſmall green leaves, and amongſt them, in the 
end of this month, many ſinall lowers, white and 
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month, becauſe now in their greateſt beauty, 


» The yellow Star of Bethlehem, riſes at ka 


four or five ſmall leaves, and among them four or 


line down the back of the leaves, and fome ſmall 


a little purple in the middle; a pretty plant, en- 
dures the winter, and is encreaſed by layers. 
The wild Bay, ſpread on a wall, grows five or 
fix foot high, full of branches, at every joint two 
ſmooth longiſh dark green coloured leaves, at the 
top of the branches come forth great tufts of 
ſmall white flowers, with bluſh edges, ſucceeded 
by ſmall blue berries wherein the ſeeds are con · 


The wild Bay of Portugal hath leaves harder, 
fuller of veins, of a brown green colour, the 
flowers inclining to purple, the berries like, but 
ſmaller. than the former; I place theſt in this 


though they flower not till winter. 


with one long round greeniſh leaf, which open» 
ing a little above the ground, yieldeth another 
ſmall leaf ſhorter than the firſt, whence riſes a 
ſtalk four or five inches high, bearing at the top 


five ſmall yellow ſtar-like flowers, a ſmall greeniſh 


reddiſh threads in, the middle, ſmall, round, white 
and clear root, though each year loſes its fibres, 
yet will not abide but little time out of the 
ground; they may be ſet amongſt other tender 


4 


roots that require covering and defence from 
froſts in winter, but not ſo tender as the Arabian 


* 


er Ethiopian. FOES 
The double Marſh Marigold, is that called 
Water-boot, plentiful in wet grounds, only the 
flowers of this ate thick and double, of an excel- 
lent gold yellow colour, ſtringy roots, and proſ- 
per well in gardens, flowering in this month. 


The Tulip, of which ſo many diverlities that 
it were an endleſs piece of work to recite and de- 
| ſcribe them all, I fhall therefore give you (that 1 
may come in as ſmall a volume as poſſible) but 
— names and deſcriptions of ſome few of the 

e honey an hundred ſorts) beginning with 
recoces or early blowing Tulips, Haun 8 
5 = the Edgers, which are of leaſt. not. | 
_ Florifante, Low Flower, pale horſe· fleſh co- 
our marked with ſome crimſon and pale yellow, 
= which at length turns white, the bottom and ta- 
mis blue; every one knows the ſhape of a tulip 
| which ſaves me the labour of Fes the form. 

Blindenburgh, middle ſized, tops of the leaves 
of a peaſe blofſom colour, the ſides N . 
low tamis. 

General Molwilck, well marked wich corona- 
tion and white pale yellow tamis. 4 
|  Morillion Cramoſine, a delicate flower, of 2 
| bright crimſon, or rather fcarlet and pure white; 

rarely ftriped, and well partes; bottom and tamis 
pale yellow. 1 
Periſhot, of a aur 4 bluiſh red colour, 

and often well marked with white, but incon- 
ſtant, the bottom white, tamis pale yello r. 

Fair Ann, round pointed leaves of claret wine 
colour, marked with great flakes of vhite bot - 
_— and tamis a5-the erg N TOR LEE 
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t 1 
e fair large and well formed flower of 
pale roſe colour, many veins of crimſon, garden 
great ftripes of white, bottom and tamis blue. 
Galatea, bright gredaline and white ſtriped, 
bottom and tamis pale yellow. 
\ *-Superintendant, fair and large flower well 
mitked with violet, purple, and good white, PRE 
yellow bottom and tamis, | 
Aurora, red and white variable marked, the 
bottom and tamis pale yellow, good flower, + -- 
Gilden Blooms, pale red, marked with ſome 
Qripes of gold colour ogy, by the eaves, wee 
and tamis yellow. 
Alcetus, narrow leaves, oe purple, aſt 
putt with good white qe and tamis yy wet ne 
purp 8 


MA 


Ot te middle flowering tulips only fome of 
the beſt, viz. F 

General Eſſex, orange colour triped with 
yellow, bottom and tamis dark purple. 

Pluto, of a ſooty orange colour, variably 
marked with lighter and darker yellow, bottom 
ſad green, bluiſh tamis. 

Agot Robin Paragon, of a ſullen red, well 
marked with dun colour, crimſon and white, 
bottom whitiſh, black tamis. 

Royal Tudaet, of ai ſad red ar, whipped 
about the edges with crimſom, and ſtriped with 
pale yellow, bottom and tamis black. 

Cardinal Elambient, pale ſcarlet,” well marked 


with Me bottom and tamis bl ue. * 
Morilliode, 


EL T3 3] 
Morillidnde Anvers, ol ſcarlet and yon wel | 
Bel Brune, dark brown e al well ww; 
and ſtriped with white, Wien pale yellows! and 
large duſty tamis. a 
uſanna, bright carnatioon and ſnow whites: 
W finely divided, bottom. white, pale greeniſn ta- 


N 

8 - 
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Paſſe Belliene, carnation, ſome gredeline ba; 


55 | much white, well parted and placed, bottom and N 
tamis blue. + ae 


| Camuſetta, large flower, carnation, G 814 
line and white, the well marking of this flower 
makes the bottom white, though the Rn 
blue. 1 
2 Paragon be tall flower: dend "we 


Z | ſharp pointed leaves of a light carnation dals 


marked with deeper red, and Rriped with white, 


bottom and tamis blue. 


Paſſe Roſie, pale roſe colour, well marked with 


: Ws crimſon and ſome veins of ſtraw colour, ; 1 wp + 175. 


and tamis pale yellow. 
Chimney Sweeper, of a dude blackiſh red: eo- 


! lour, with a larger round whitiſh bottom, from 


| whence it often comes rere Pale yellow 
tamis. : 
Tue Witch, as near as may be to black, be- 
ing of ſo ſullen a dark red, the bottom large: 7 
of a perfect black ſattin colour; encompaſſed with 
= a ſmal] circle of yellow, the tamis party pat pale, s 
black and r | | 
Cedonulli, of a deep bluiſh carnation, marked 


Vith crimſon, ſome greddeline, and white bot- 
tom, and tamis blue. 5 
| Lanſcot 


L anſcot Bole, bright carnation rarely agotted 
and ſtriped with greddeline, and white 1 | 
0000 ²˙ mÄ——Uñ #1 
Parrot, balf folded leaves, with, greeniſh mid. 
dles and whitiſh edges, yellow bottom, Whitich 


Rich parrot, formed like the laſt, but Tent in 
the ſides, and with ſpurs, the middle of the leaf 
of a whitiſh green, growing by degrees to a 
dark brown colour, at the edges bottom and ta- 
I be royal parrot, the ſtrangeſt yet in being 
for form and colours, being in its leaves half fold- 
ed, long ſpurs, at the firſt greeniſh and only - 
tipt on the top of the leaves with rich ſcarlet, 
which as it opens ſpends itſelf up and down the 
leaves in ſmall ſtreaks, the three outmoſt leaves 
feathered up the back with green, the reſt Net, 
all hooked. or grump- backed, and of a deep yel- 
low or gold colour, ſtanding in a ſtrange form, 


the bottom and tamis brown, no tulip having 


i 


ſcarlet, green, and yellow but this. 


Agot rampard, heavy {ad iſabella colour, with 
ſome marks of crimſon, and great ſtripes of yel- 


* 3 


low, dark bottom, large black tamis, TN 
" Royal ſhuttlemaker, ſharp. pointed leaves, a 
little twining, curiouſly marked with bright fleſh. 
colour, deep ſcarlet, and pale yellow, bottom 
and tamis black, encrezſed by an off-ſet coming 
out above the lowermoſt leaf. „„ 


Eagle, a fair flower, peach colour, pale gred- 25 | 
deline, ſome deep crimſon, and pure white purple. 
bottom and tamis. „ 1 


F 
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8 3 *. Te 
Paragon Floriſon, ſharp pointed ſeaves finely 
ſtriped and marked with Iſabella, peach colour, 
and milk white, e ee 
Diana, of a bright bluiſh carnation, ſtriped anc 
well marked with deep red and pure white, blue 


* 


* 


bottom; and purple tamis TT 
Dianea, raiſed from the ſeeds of the Diana, by 
Mr. Rea, differing from it in that the leaves, 
being pure white, are edged and whip'd about, 
and the middle feathered with a deep brown pure. 
ple, the tamis dark blue. 8 
Princeſs Turgiana, well marked with two pur- 
ples and much white, bottom blue, tamis pur- 
Ariana, Mr. Rea's raiſing from the ſeeds of 
the laſt: of purer white from the firſt opening, 
and well marked with bigger and leffer ſtripes, 
ay 51908 of bright crimfon, bottom and tamis as | 
Brown Duke of Brabant, marked with a brown” 
and lighter purple, and ſtriped with white, blue 
bottom and purple tamis, a 
General Bole, agotted and variably marked 
with a darker and lighter reddiſh purple and good 
white, blue bottom, and purple tamis. 
Dorothea, of a deep brown purple, finely 
whip'd about the edges, and marked with a red- 
cer and lighter purple, and purer white bottom, 
and tamis purple, an excellent flower. 
Carolus, curiouſly marked and ftriped with 
ſhades of murry purple, and pure white through 
every leaf thereof, blue bottom, purple tamis. 
Brown purple de martis, of a rich ſhining 
brown purple, and pure white, marked with great 


ſtripes, 


* 
* 
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(% c 
ripes up the middle of the leaves, blue bauen, 
and purple tamis, 
Minerva, delicately ſtriped through each leaf 
with lighter and darker leather colour, divided 
with equal ſtripes of liver colour. 
Bacchus bole, not tall, yet Juſty and v 
large broad leaved flower, of ſadder and lighter 
purple, and good white, pat, divided, the 
three outmoſt leaves only edged with crimſon ; 
bluiſh bottom, dark purple tamis; theſe two 
laſt the neweſt if not the beſt I have, though 
the 
_  Agot hammer, is a beautifuller flower, of 
three fine ſetting off colours, pale greddeline, 
rich ſcarlet and pure white, moſt times well 
parted, ſtriped and agotted, never running, bot - 
tom and tamis blue. 

en, eſtoil, fine violet and white. 

Tremontaine, fleſh, pale ae and iſabella 

colour. | 
D deeper and lighter cximſon,. with 
pale yellow. 

Amidone, pale yellow and cinnamon, | 

Brown George, ſadder and lighter cinnamon, 
and pale yellow. 
| Clitus, dark yellow, cricaſon and hair e 

Agot bezor, deep orange, light fleſh colour, 
and pale yellow. 

Memorables of pale tanned b ſad purple, 
and bright yellow: theſe ſeven laſt and many 
others came from modes or ſelf- colours. 


SEROTINES, or late flowering Tulips. _ 


Prince de la More, well marked with a deeper 


and lighter cinnamon, and pale yellow blue, 
bottom as black tamis. 


Sirtione | 


9 951 !!! 10 
Sertione zeabloom, low, weak ſtalked flower 
deep red, feathered and marked with ſome gred- 
deline, at the firſt pale yellow, which afterwards 
turns white, bottom and tamis dark blue. 
Greſound, tow ſmall flower, dark red, ſtriped 
and feathered with pale Foe 3 bottom dark 
greeniſh, tamis almoſt blac 3 
Star of Venus, carnation, marked with pale 
yellow, which after turns white, bottom and 
tamis Dinde- © 5 -* | 1 „ 
Paragon mullen, bright carnation, ſtriped with 
white, bottom and tamis blue. 
Tenebres, ſtrong flower, deep red, veined with 
peach colour, pale yellow bottom, tamis dark - 
drown. % V 
The later end of March, April, and May, the 
times of the flowering of theſe beauties, which 
to continue them the longer, over the heads of 
the beſt of them, ſtick pretty ſtrong hazle rods 
into the allies bended archwiſe, of ſuch a 
heighth, that the flowers may not reach them, 
about a foot diſtance, over which lay a tilt made 
of cap paper, ſo ſtarched together, that it may 
be wide enough to reach the middle of each ſide, 
not above two yards long, with rods parted along 
the ſides of this paper tilt, as in maps to role it 
up, to each rod a ſtring in the middle to tie the 
boughs over your flowers to keep the wind from 
riſing or blowing it off; rather have many of 
them than one too long, for it will be trouble- 
ſome : the 1 is as little as the trouble in 
placing and unplacing it, being ſo light; and is 
a ſufficient remove for them againſt the hot ſa- 
lutes of the ſun, or ſhowers of rain, that are 
doth prejudicial to ſuch their different, yet ad- 
| mirable 
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mirable complexions, and will preſerve them in 
the heighth of their beauty, which without, their 


luſtre, would too ſoon vaniſh, and they be forced 
by the ſun's violence to run from their colours. 
But to bring them to this perfection: firſt, 


having obtained your roots, make your beds to 
lodge them in, of freſh. light ſandy fifted earth 
foot deep is {ufficient, a yard ſquare will contain 
thirty roots; diſtance them in their ſetting ac- 


cordingly, placing them in the earth about three 
or four inches deep (unleſs ſuch as are deſigned to 
ſeed) fink them two inches lower, leſt their ſtalks 
dry before their ſeed ripe ; ſet not two flawers 
of the ſame colours together, keeping an account 
of your flower's names in their numbred places, 
as in your bed ſo in your book, thus or after this 

manner. 5 „ 
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Then may you know what flower to expect in 


ſuch a place, and when they are paſt flower, 
know what roots you take up, and diſpoſe them 


accordingly ; when they put forth their leaves, 


if any of them appear not, or their leaves fade, 
The n the earth to the bottom to find its diſtemper ; 
if the root be moiſt and ſquaſhy it is paſt hopes 
of remedy, but if hard, recoverable by app! ying 


dry ſand and ſoot to it, but not to blow that year; 


and when you take it up, which you muſt as 
bon as the fibres are gone, be ſure. to keep it 
in ſomething free from moiſture till the ſeaſon 
require it to be ſet again. N 
| Your tulip roots ſet, being bulb roots need 
no watering, as all ſtringy roots do, nor any 
attendance but what before expreſt; but when 
they begin to flower, on with your tilts, eſpeci- 
ally in the night, to keep off the ſharpneſs of the 
froſts that may curdle the buds and ſpoil the 
beautiful form of the flower, taking them off in 
the mornings ; you will find the effect worth 
your. pains. What flowers hang their heads, tie 
them up to. ſmal] rods ſtuck under them that 
will juſt reach the flower, and when full blown, 
keep your paper tilts on conſtantly, but when 
ou would pleaſe your own or other's eyes with 
a full fight of their luſtrous glories. When they 
fall their leaves, break off tie pods of all but what 
you intend ſhall ſeed, and thoſe muſt be clean 
and three ſquare podded (you may correct the 
word, but an apter does not quickly offer itſelf} 


and of ſuch flowers as are ſtrong and luſty, good 
| bottoms. and tamis, i. e. blue dark, or purple, of 
well and conſtant marked flowers, ſuch that will 
not run, i. e. one colour ſlubbering into _— 
| ; 13 theſe 


theſe muſt ſtand longer than the reſt, decauſe 
| of. the ſeeds ripening as ſoon as the ſtalks of 
4 all your other tulips are dryed down and wi- 
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thered, the roots will haye loſt their fibres, and 
then they muſt be taken up yearly, thoſe * | 
ally of any value, and every fort put by. theme 
ſelves, that you may know how again to ſet them 
without confulion, which your account in your 
book will direct you; lay them upon diſtinct pa- 
pers in the ſun to dry, with their names writ on 
the papers, that you miſtake not in their lapping 
up, and by that means abuſe your friends ar 
ſelf; put them in boxes in a dry room, once in 
a fortnight or three weeks look over them, leſt 
they moulder, which if not gently wiped and 
aired in the ſun, will ſpoil the root; if any of 
them are rivelled or crumbled on the outſide, and 
fee] ſoft, it is a ſign of its conſumption, and 
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1 as Mr. Ray directs, wrap it up in wool, 5 
- in ſallet oyl, and place it where the warmtl 


of the fire may but juſt reach it; about the 
end of Auguſt ſet it in the ground, mixing 
wood-fire-foot and ſand together and place about 
it; cover it with a pot that no wet may hurt it 
till the fibres are put forth, which will be at the 
end of September (or not at all) about which 
time you muſt ſet your other roots in that form 
and manner as before directed, taking notice that 
your earth if any dung be in it, let it be neat's 
dung that hath lain long enough to be ſufficiently - 
rotted and digeſted, for want of which many hae 
flowers bath been ſpoiled; the . beſt compoſition 
tor them, if your freſh earth be not naturally 
light enough, (for they cannot endure a ſtiff ſoil) 
is one part of well rotted neat's dung, two parts 
of ireſh earth, next under the turf, and two of 


. | 

the Sea (ſand, inſtead of which brook ſand may 
ſerve,” and theſe two ſhould have lain mixed 2 
while before made into a bed to lodge your tulips 
In, that the rawneſs of the earth and ſand by 
ſometimes ſtirring it might be by that means ta- 
A N fs ag 2 
5 Now for raiſing new varieties of tulips, there 
is but one ſure way, and that is by ſeeds ſown ; 
you may wait many years before a mode changes, 
perhaps never, and off-ſets they will quickly bear 
flowers, and at the firſt be better marked, and like 
children ſhew prettier faces than their parent, 
which youthful beauty ſoon decays; and too often 
degenerates, as from their parent's ſtability ſo from 
their lineaments too, and become not worth the 
looking on: and therefore not to be cheated b) 
fair ſhews is to have nature's product by ſeeds 
Town with that advantage; that by years ſhortent 
the time, is only fit for a dull floriſt, and a way 
that moſt I am ſure have not uſed, and few 

know. SI G a 8 | [64048 15-24} $ 
After you find that your ſeed veſſels of your 
beſt flowers (left for that purpoſe) are ripe, which 
may be noticed by the pods opening at the . 
and the ſtalks being withered, cut them all off: 
keeping their heads upright, (as directed in auri- 
culas) which will fall out to be in July, ſooner 
or later, as the heat and mildneſs of the ſeaſon 
ſuits, tying the pods of your beſt flowers by 
themſelves, and up to the bar of a ſunny window, 
which will perfect the ripeneſs of the ſeed ; let 
them ſo remain till about the end of September; 
and then ſeparate the flat or parſnip like ſeed 
from the chaff, by gently blowing it away with 
your mouth; ſtill preferring the belt by itſelf, 
Ec. in your boxes of about fix inches _ 
98 | them 


+ 2 
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| (88 ) 
them four inches full of the fineſt ſifted mould 
you can get, let it be light and rich, not too fan- 
dy for this uſe, or rather ridled in and not preſſed 
down, but as equally thick as you can, upon 
which ſow your beſt ſeeds not too thick, but that 
they may be half an inch aſunder; then riddle 
more of the ſame earth over them not above half 


an inch thick, and you have done as an , 


that in the boxes. If you ſow in beds, let them 
- be thus prepared ; empty your beds, four inches 
deep of their old earth, laving tiles flat all aver 
on the reſt, then fill them up again upon the tiles 
with the fineſt fifted earth, as in your boxes, no 
higher than befote/; let the earth lie light and 
even, and thereon ſow your ſeeds, and cover them 
as directed, when ſowh in caſes or boxes; theſe 
ſown in beds by reaſon of the earth under the 
tiles will be apt enough to keep that above maiſt, 
but a little watering now and then, When March 
approaches, will be convenient for thoſe ſeeds 
ſown in boxes or caſes: but where is this fare 
ſecret all this while ? any floriſt's reaſon may tell 
him, in the ſhallowneſs of the ſvil' the feeds are 
ſowed in; for from their firſt Tooting, from each 
root runs a ſtring of à conſiderable length into 
the ground drawing that little bulb, it proceeds 
from, after it, in which it ſpends itſelf rill it 


meets with oppoſitlon, leaving fot that year a 


root no bigger than an ordinafy big pin's head; 
now: were that ſtringy ſubſtance" prevented, 
Which is more than three or four times the quan- 


tity of the root, nature would throm that into 
the ſubſtance of the” root, and by that means 


leave you a root as big the firſt year, as otherwiſe 
in three,” which muſt necefiarily,” by ſo c mueh 
time haſten ths the ſects ſown aid 
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| (66): . 
mo ways to do that, but by checking its progreſs 
by a cloſe oppoſition, which the evenneſs of the 


ſoil in boxes or caſes, and the nearneſs of the 


tiles in beds, is available in: let not the eafineſs 


of its performance make it ſlighted. For all ſe- 
crets are ſo, when once ſhown; as the way to 
make an egg ſtand on one end, on a bare table, 
that made the countryman ſo angry for loſing his 


_ wager, when afterwards, he could have done it 


Thus managed ſeeds, the roots from them each 
year, till they flower, may be taken up, as ſoon 
as the ſingle leaves they produce are dried down 
or withered, and 1 choicely free from moiſture 
or two much dryneſs, till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and then ſet again at wider diſtances; 
three years may make them produce two leaves, 
and that year. they flower: but after the firſt 
year you may ſet them in'a deeper ſoil, but 
not barren; for a rich one to thrive in is 
beſt, though a barrener and ſandiſh one to flower 
in, and that not conſtantly neither, for a rich 


4 


one, one year, and a barrener another is the beſt 


for trying experiments on ſuch flowering roots 
as tulips: yet have I tried the richeſt earth for 
one bed of tulips ſeveral years, and have found 
them come. conſtantly well marked: modes, that 
is, ſelf colours, I would ſet them in as barren 
earth one year as would but Keep them alive, and 
in the other extream the next, to force to varie- 
gate: as for tulips ſo for other flowers, be pro- 

vided a year before hand for apted ſoils to their 
natures, making new compoſitions every year, 
that may be, concocting and often turned over 
till you uſe it: this you will find no ſmall adyan- 
WK | TT Ide 
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The fritillaries flowering / with tulips, muſt 


next be mentioned, having ſmall round roots, 
and white, made of two pieces, as if joined 


together, or cleft in the midſt, whence ſprings. a 


ſtalk foot high or more, with fome few. ong 
leaves, here and there diſperſed; at the top 
thereof, out from amongſt three or four green, 
hollow, long, ſharp pointed leaves, .cometh the 
flower, hanging like the ordinary crown imperial, 
of ſix leaves of ſeveral colours; as | 


The common chequered fritillary, of ſullen, | 


reddiſh, purple colour, chequered, with a deeper, 
the inſide lighter than either, with a ſtyle, an 
ſix chieves tipt with yellow,pendeats ; | when the 


roots are old they will bear two or three flowers 


on a ſtalk. . 


—_— 
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The double bluſh fritillary, faſhioned like the 


former, but double, conliſting of twelve leaves, 
or more, of a pale purple or bluſh colour, ſpotted 
as the other. TEPS Eos 1 

The white fritillary, like the laſt, but out and 
inſide of a perfect yello x. 15 


: 
; 


Vellow fritillary, the dark red fritillary, duſky 


red on the out, and blood red on the inſide. 
| The great red fritillary, bigger than the laſt 
in all its parts, and better flower, but as the reſt, 
ſoon decaying: theſe. are the ſorts," with ſmall 
. ſharp pointed, green leaves, and large 
OWEN: e | 1 33 


5 ae enen 3 otts 
There is another ſort, with bigger roots, wh iter 


4. 


green leaves, and round , pointed, and different 


faſhioned, ſmall flowers, viz, 


The great yellow, fritillary, hath a bigger and 
broader root than any of the former, leaves 


* 


broader, ſhorter. and round pointed, talk abovy 
aan n two 


— 


ts 0 


- two foot high, of « whiter green, the lower long, 
ſmall and of a faint yellow color. l 

The ſpotted yellow fritillary, leaves like the 
Iaſt, flower bigger and longer, of a pale yllow, 
diverſly ſpotted and checquered, 

The great yellow Italian Erivillary,/ hath darker 
green leaves, longer flower, of à dark yellowiſh 
- ory} ſpotted or checquered with red. 

The exotick narrow leaved fritillary,, with a 


whitiſh green double flower. 


The ſmall yellow fritillary of portugal, a ſmall 
and low flower, but more erb eie Wen 37 
of the yellow ones. 

The black fritillary, like the yellowiſh green, 
but that the ſtalk and flowers are ſhorter, and of 
a dark ſullen blackiſh green colour. + 

The Spaniſh black fritillary, differs only "5M 


the laſt, it being bigger, and bearing four or 


Rye flowers, hanging round about the ſtalk, like 
thoſe of the crown imperial. | 
Theſe flowers, like tulips, ole their "I 
as ſoon as their ſtalks withered down, and may 
then be taken up, or any time before Auguſt, 
but muſt not be taken up too ſoon; or kept too 
long out of the ground, take them up therefore 
not "before July, nor keep them up longer than 
Auguſt, left thereby the roots periſh, or be much 
weakened by it; the ſeedg of the beſt forts of 
theſe flowers, fowh after the manner directed for 
_ tulips, give great hopes of new diverkities ; theſe 


mentioned are confiderable ones, and would be 


(x taking, but that they flower when greater 
auties ſhew their faces, viz. tulips, © 
The great late flouriſhing bulbous yiolet, this 


nigh Have, been mentioned at the begfnais with 
its 


4 1 ? 
its leſſer kind, that flowers in January, but then 
I ſhould not have followed my propoſed method 
in treating of them as they flower, which this 
does in May, e upon a two foot ſtalk in 
height, fix or ſeven flowers hanging their heads, 
containing ſix ſmal! white leaves, each end tip- 
ped with green, the flowers withered, leave a 
ſmall pod or ſeed veſſel, when ripe, yield many 
round ſhining black ſeeds, 2s big as ſmall fitches, 
which ſoon may produce varieties; the root like 
a daffodil's, and apt to öff- ſet, lofing its fibres, 
may therefore be taken up; and ordered 8 
others that have the ſame quality in this month's 
flower KEY % 95 i | 252 i 394 
| The ſtrange wild olive, having woody ſhoots, 
of a dark or yellowiſh colour, ſet with long nar- 
row whitiſh green leaves, bearing along the 
branches ſmall greeniſh yellow coloured flowers, 
ſucceeded by green berries, like fmall olives, 
which when ripe are of a reddiſh colour, the 
whole plant of a ſweet and pleaſant ſcent, and is 
increaſed by layers or cuttings. e 


Bſils thoſe already mentioned in the Month of 
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Spring cylamen, ſtock gilliflowers, ſingle 
pæonies, daiſies, muſcary, dwarf flag, great 
ſnow- drop, ſpring colchicums, pulſatillas, bul- 
bous ſumitary, double lady's-ſmock, linatias, 
double pile wort, gentianella, double caltha pa- 
luſtris, columbines, orinthogalum, Perſian lily, 
double ſaxigrage, Venetian vetch, lychnis's, 
alyſſon creticum, borage-leaved verbaſcums, and 
T the blue-flowered perennial moch-mullein. 
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IHE Stock-Gilliflower, the beſt forts thereof 
1 being grateful, both to the ſmell and fight, 
as well as affection of every floriſt, and as it flows 
ers, it claims the next noticing; leaving Ane- 
monies and Ranunculus's for the next chapter. 

Stock-Gilliflowers are too well known to take 
up time in deſcribing their form; the ſingle ones 
only valuable fer their bearing ſeeds, whence the 
double ones are raiſed, The double are, 
Double Stock Gilliflowers of divers colours, 
of a ſadder or lighter purple colour, of a paler 
deeper reddiſh murry, one that is pure white, 
each having ſingle ones of the ſame kind, whence 
by their ſeeds, the double are raiſed. 1... 
The double ſtriped Stock Gilliflowers, -baye 

the ſame diverſities of colours, differing only in 
this, that the flowers of theſe are all ſtriped with 
more or leſs white, which raiſeth their beauty to 
eſteem; there are ſome ſtriped ſingle ones of the 
fame colours, whence they are produced. 

The other double Stock Gilliflower, that is 
not raiſed from ſeeds, the flower ſmaller, but as 
thick and double, and ſometimes 'better marked 
and ſtriped with white, than the other kinds. 
The yellow Stock Gilliflower, of which there 
is the . yellow, whoſe ſeeds produce the 
double yellow, a kind of a pale yellow, very dou- 
ble, and the rareſt of its ſpee ies. 
Theſe plants have many branches on a ſtalk, 

and bear many flowers on a branch, „ 
= 5 % JH | 423 Ower 
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yield you any, nor be ſo curious to any purpoſe, 
as chooſing only that ſeed, for bearing double 
flowers, which comes from the ſingle ones, of 
five leaves, for the expectations of many have not 


been anſwered in this; but ſow your well ripened | 
ſeeds, at the full of the moon in April, be ſure 


not too thick, in good light earth; when grown 


three or four inches high, remove them about 


the full moon, into barren earth, or you may ſet 
them again in the ſame earth, after you have 


turned it; and mixed ſand: with it to barren 8 
which muſt be done ſpeedily upon their taking 


up, that they may preſently be ſet again, at con- 
venienter diſtances; after ſome time to prevent 
growing high, ſo ſerve them again; let this be 

about a full moon too; by this means they will 
be more hardy, grow low, and ſpread in branches, 
have ſtrength to endure the winter, and be better 
to remove all ſpring, than ſuch as run up with 
long ſtalks, which ſeldom eſcape the winter's 


froſt ; and you will have more with double flow= 


ers among them, than if you follow not this 
rule; you may indeed, and with good ſucceſs, 
remove them three times every winter, but then 
let it be the three full moons ſucceſſively ; it will 
retard their ſpring, and make them * the 
more, which makes them the more beautiful; 
and in the ſpring, you may ſee by the buds, 
which will be double, and which ſingle, for the 
double flowers will have their buds rounder. and 
bigger than the reſt: then remove with care; 

I TE” | not 


flower in April, and flouriſſi in May, and fo con- 
tinue till the nipping froſts check their pride? 
To raiſe them, get good ſeeds of right kinds, as 
of the ſtriped ſingle ones, for the double never 


1500 

not breaking their roots, but taking up a clod of 
_ earth with chem, and ſet them in your flower gar- 

den, Where they ſhall abide all ſummer in good 
earth, which being ſhaded, and well watered, 
will grow and bear flowers, as well as: if not re- 
moved at all 3 thoſe that are ſingle, muſt ſtand to 
bear feed, Mhich muſt be yearly ſoun to preſerve 
the kinds ; ſor after: they have borne flowers, they 
are apt to die, but may be preſerved by ſlips or 
cuttings, which will grow and bear the next 

Kune following: If this rule be your method in 
ſetting them, viz, in March you muſt chooſe 
ſuch branches as do not bear; flowers, which cut 
off ſome diſtance from, the ſtock, that it be not 
too long, then ſlit down the backs, at the ends 
of the ſlip: about half an inch, in three or four 
places equally diſtant from each other, as the 
bigneſs of the flip will allow, which peel as far 
as it is ſlit, and turn up the bark; cut off the na - 
ked woody ſtalk, cloſe to the rind turned up, 
which muſt be ſo ſet three inches in the ground, 
by making a round hole of that deepnels, and 
putting the ſlip in it, with the bark ſpread out on 
each ſide or end thereof, which covered up, 
ſnaded and watered for ſons time, the ground 
being good, will grow, and bear very well : 
Thus may you have yearly dearers, without the 
trouble of ſowing, or two year's patience: Thus 
may the beſt wall-flowers be propagated, or you 
may {Rm as directed for n hays 


Lais 


Wal. flowers, their form too common to be 
deſcribed, ſome common kinds in moſt country 
* but theſe following not fo; © 


; The | 


[L 61 J 
The great ſimple wall-flower, like the com- 
mon ones, but much larger, darker, ſhining. 
green leaves; the flowers many, growing on * 
long pike; of a deep gold colour yello rx. 
The great double wall-flower, hs ge Laſt, 
but thick and double. | m 
The ſingle white wall- flower: „ 
The double white wall- flower... 4 
The double red wall-flower, which indeed i is, 
double yellow, but that the. outer leaves are 
daſhed over with a darker red colour. 
The pale yellow wall flower; this is thick 5 
and doubler, and of more eſteem than the com. 
mon double wall- flower: All theſe flower at the 
| later end of March, in April, and part of 
a . 
They are encreaſed or ae by ſlips ſet in 
March, as the ſtock-gilliflowers, and are to be 
planted againſt a ſouth wall, to which they muſt 
be faſtened, and defended from froſts an hard 
weather, elpecially the double white, the great 
| lingle, and double yellow; and one vulgarly 
| called the bloody wall-flower, each to be en- 
. creaſed by 10s 
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ANEMONE, 


HE wind-flower, or Anemone, marked 1 

with two diſtinctions, as ſingle and dou- 
ble, the Anemone with broad and hard leaves, 
the Anemone with narrow and ſoft leaves: 1 
begin with the firtt, en out the moſt vulgar 


ones, 


— 


G N 
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The broad leaved Anemone, with a double 
ſcarlet flower, hath ſomewhat broad green leaves, 
cut in on the ſides, and folding the edges, ſel- 
dom lying ſmooth and plain; the flowers of theſe 
ſtand on ſtalks about a ſhafnal high, and conſiſt 
of many round pointed, narrow. 8 leaves, of 
a rich ſcarlet colour, thick and double, PR 
The broad-leaved double ſcarlet variegated 
Anemony, hath ſmall and ſamething browniſh. 
green leaves, a tall ſtalk, bearing a large double 
flower, of a. rich ſcarlet, and every leaf finely 
he double broad leaved red Anemony, darker 
leaves, ſmaller flower, of a blood re. 
The double Anemony, broader. leaved than the 
laſt, browniſh green, flower large, its leayes not 
ſo many, but broader, of a murry purple colour; 
there is another of this kind that hath every leaf 
liſted about with white, ſhewing very glorious, 
The ſingle ones of this kind, are of divers forts 
and colours, ſome bigger, others leſſer, conſiſt- 
ing of one row of leaves, with a hairy head in 
the middle, of a different colour from the leaves; 
_ theſe flowers of divers reds, purples, ſcarlets, 
pinks, peach, white, ſilver or aſh-colour, ſome 
ſtriped; the beſt are kept for ſeed ; whence new 
varieties of ſingle and double are produced, Of 
the ſmall leaved Anemonies,, I will mention, as 
of the broad a few of the beſt, the leaves of which 
are green, divided into ſeveral branches, each 
leaf cut and parted, in ſome flowers like the leaves 
of parſley, in others like carrots, the roots of all 
tuberous. 4 
The double narrow leaved Anemony. 


Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 


£007 
Scarlet variegated with white. *. 
The outer ak leaves white thrum ſcarlet. | 
Outer leaves brimſtoniſh, thrum green. oy * 


Outer leaves orange tawney, thrum yel 


reen. E 
ite. 


The white of Bourdeaux, greateſt wh 


Lively roſe colaur. Ke gn a ts 
Like the laſt, but ſtriped with white. 
Spotted bluſh, with red. 


Purple, or a dark ſullen violet colour. 

Lavender coloured. 

Of a fine bright blue. | 

Outer leaves white, purple thrum. 

Outer leaves red, thrum dark murrey. 

Another ſort of this, variegated witk white. 

Of five colours, outer leaves red, thrum pur- 
ple, whence come leaves half way yellow, the 
reſt to the end light crimſon, the ſmall tuft in 
the middle of them ſilver coloured: but this 
flower is uncertain, and ſeldom cometh well, 

Of a dark purpliſh colour, finely ſtriped wich 
white, a noble flower; but very tender and muft 
be dealt with accordingly. 1 

Theſe already named are the beſt of old, 
though not common ones: There are a newer 
fleece of flowers, near an hundred ſorts, of fine 
varieties of two, three, and four colours, 
ſtrangely placed: about twenty whereof I have 


now in my garden, ſome of them have been 


raiſed at Rome, whoſe flowers (though not re- 
liging are price and praiſe worthy with us 

ere. | 
The ſingle flowers of this ſort, viz. narrow 
leaved, or ſoft anemonies, are more valued than 
the broad or hard leaved ones, being of greater 
7 WW - _ variety, 
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and quarter deep, 
Where you ſee the ſmall eminencies that put 
- Forth leaves; thoſe with ſmall leaves muſt be ſet 
After the ſame manner, but not at the ſame time, 


r 3 
variety, of divers colours, whether plain, edged, 
marked, or ſtriped; which, on tall ſtalks, bear 
Fair and ang No were of one row. of broad leaves, 
with a hairy head in the middle, which after the 


flowers are paſt, grows big and long, yielding 


ſtore of flat brown ſeed, wrapped in down, which 
muſt be carefully gathered as the down riſes, 
elſe they will be blown away. | 


The ſoil where anemonies are to be ſet, isa 


rich ſandy loamy earth, wherewith ſome neat's 


dung and a little lime, that hath lain long toge- 


ther, and fully rotted, ſhall be mixed; and the 
whole ſifted through a wire riddle for that pur- 
pole, and made in a bed a foot deep, rather 
ſhady, than too much in the face of the ſun; 


therein about- the end of September, place your 


broad leaved 8 roots, half a foot aſunder, 
et in that ſide uppermoſt, 


for, being tenderer plants, ought not to be 
lodged in the ground till the end of October at 


ſooneſt, leſt they riſe too early, and the froſts de- 
ſtroy them, from which they muſt be defended, 


by mats, tilts, or peaſe-ſtraw, which muſt daily, 


or once in two days (a fair ſeaſon permitting) be 


taken off, for an hour, two or three, as the wea- 


ther is, to air them and prevent mouldineſs, 
which will deftroy them : the-broad leaves will 
come up before winter, the narrow about the end 


of February, or as the mildneſs of the winter in- 
vites, and its ſeverity forbids: If March and 


April prove dry ſeaſons, they will require often 
and gentle watcring, to make them thrive the 


better, 


® 
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better, and ſhow fairer flowers than if that pains 2 
were negleQted : If they like the earth they grow 
in, having fair flowers, ſtrong ſtalks, and proffer., 
well, take them not up till July; but if their 'Y 

reen leaves be few, ſmall flowers and ſhort ftalks, Y 
it argues they like not the quarters, and that 2 
they are famiſhed by the ſoil being too cold and 1 
poor, or ſurfeited by its over heat and rankneſs, 4 


the laſt being moſt dangerous to them; if theſe 2 
ſigns of diſtaſte appear, take them up as ſoon as 1 
the green leaves turn yellow, put them into ſand, 
and in ſome dry place for a month, and after- 
wards taken out and kept in papers in ſome dry 
but cold place, till their time of planting; for 
ſhould the roots lie in the ground after their: 
fibres He gone, if the earth was too barren, they 
would langu'ſh, not having received ſufficient 
nouriſhment from it; if too rank, or over hor, 
lie undigeſted much in it, they would moſt of 
them rot and conſume away, eſpecially if a rainy 
ſeaſon follow, | e 
For raifing new varieties, experience yearly 
acquaints us, that ſome double Latifolia's bear 
ſeeds, as the double orange tawny, which ſown, 
yield pretty varieties, but the purples, reds, or 
crimſons, very few, or ſuch as draw too near 
their original, to be called new faces, only a lit- 
tle deeper or lighter, &c. But the light colours 
are preferable, as white- aſn colour, bluſh or car- | 
nation, light orange, ſky-colour, and pink, he- i 
ther ſingle or double; it bearing feed; fo alſo in 
the Tenuifolia's. „% OE e 1 
The ſeed of theſe flowers will be ready to ga- | 
ther in May earlier or later, as they flowered, | 
which muſt be done as ſoon as ripe, and not til! 


1 
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then, which is known by the ſeed with its woo! 
line(s, beginning a little to riſe of itſelf at the 
lower end of the head ; then muſt it preſently be 
gathered, leſt, as before hinted, the wind carry 
it all away, which a little will do. | 
All your ſeed obtained, lay it to dry for a 
week or more, then in a baſon or earthen veſſel, 
rub it with a little ſand or dry earth gently, to 
ſeparate the ſeed from the _— or down that en- 
compaſls it : Let the earth be fine and propor- 
tionable to your ſeed, with which you part it 
from its down, which muſt be ſtirred or rubbed 
till there none appears. About the full moon, in 
July next enſuing, let it be ſown, (and ſo gain a 
year in its growth) on a ſmooth bed of fine ſifted 
earth, or rather in pots, boxes, or tubs, not too 
thin, for all will not come up, then nay ſift 
ſome fine freſh earth over them, half a finger 
thick full ſufficient for this firſt covering; a 
month after they are come up, riddJe over them 
"again fine light earth to the ſame thickneſs; in 
the interim, ſhould the ſeaſon be dry, often 
gently watering them; thus doing you ſhall have 
them ſpring up and grow able before winter, 
to abide its ſharpneſs of froſts or cold, if in their 
nonage, you uſe ſome little care to cover them 
with peaſe-ſtraw or ſuch like, ſupported by ſticks 
that it lies not too near, or far from them: The 
next year in autumn, they ought to be taken up 
and ſet in fine looſe and freſh mould, rich as may 
be, but beware of too much muck, at ſuch#dil- * 
tance as bearing roots, which many will prove 
the year following, all of them the third year, 
though ſome have affirmed, from ſeeds ſo ſown, 
they have had Anemonies in flower within ten 
months from their time of ſowing, You 
| 0 


e 
Vou may do well to put a thin layer of ro 
ſally wood or willow earth, under your young 
anemony roots, at their firſt tranſplanting, it 
will cauſe them the ſooner to put forth fibres, 
and gain the more ſtrength againſt winter ; nei- 
ther is it amiſs (if to be had) to do as much by 


the old roots of the beſt kinds, for their beautiful 


flowers will very well reward your pains. 


RANUNCUL US. 
The crow- foot, the beſt ſorts of which carry 
ſuch a luſtre and richneſs in the colour of their 
flowers, that therein they exceed all others, much 
reſembling the anemonies, and 1n all things are 
to be ordered alike, only requiring a richer foil x 
they come up with leaves ſomething broad, in. 
dent about the edges, ſome more cut ahd divided: 
than others, of a pale green, and ſome deeper; 
the ſtalk riſing ſome under others, above a ſhafnal .. 
in heighth, and have grumous or kernally roots. 
The double white crow-foot of candy, the 
ſtalk parted into two or three branches, ch 
bearing a fair white double flower. 
The cloth of ſilver crow- foot, beareth leſſer 
flowers than the laſt, and fingle, of ſeven or 
eight round pointed leaves, of a pale yellowiſh 
bluſh colour on the inſides, a little ſtriped, but 
more on the outſide with crimſon, the'root as the 
former gruinons: 7 PHE 8 
The double yellow crow-foot, or ranunculus 
of Aſia, the leaves of this more divided like a 
carrot, whence riſe many ſmall ſtalks, each bear- 
ing at the top one ſmall double flower, of a ſhin- 
ing yellow colouuꝶ r. Re WR 
; The 


4 


ben 


* 


of the flower liſted about with N the reſt 
deep ſcarlet. 
M.,[rvilia, a lefs flower, but marble with 2 


(% * 
The double red ranunculus of Aſa. back the 
lower leaves plain, and not cut, but a little in- 


dented at the edges, the reſt of the leaves parted: 


into three or five diviſions, and notched "bout 
the ſtalk foot high, bearing a fair and ſomething 


large double "\ 1 of a fair yellow and red. 
heſe: have been flowers noticed in the laſt / 


age, this produces more noble ſorts, as 
Seemingly ſtriped at firſt with yellow, but full 

* of the colour of bulPs blood, very dou- 
e. A 

Monſter of Rome, very thick and double, 2 


rich ſcarlet flower; there is alſo 


The Monſter ſtriped, with yellow, but a leſſer 
flower. 
Puyoin of Rome, A large flower, its Jeares 


round pointed, and ſanding out in the middle, | 


of a deep ſcarlet.” There is another. 
Puvoin of Rome, ſtriped; or rather each leaf 


deeper and lighter ſcarlet... 

Fericus, hath greener leaves and larger than 
the reſt, ſtalk riſing higher, dividing into ſeveral 
branches, each bearing a n double flower of 


à rich ſcarlet. 


Fericus traſhe, or ſtriped, is a leſſer flower, 
and commonly well ſtriped with yellow. 


- Ranunculus of Aleppo, a fine flower 9 | 


taway coloured, very double and round, well 

ſtriped with yellow. \ 
There are others under differing names, but 
fo gle i in the lowers as not worth paper room in 
| 6 mention- 
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mentioning, but theſe af Wes a' dar. 
pains are well beſtowed in collecting. . | 


The following ſingle ones will alſo be accep 
table objects in the ſeaſon : _ ; 


The gold yellow, ſtriped. through the leaves 


with ſcarlet, 
Roſa frize, white within, roſe colbilr without. 
Roman is ſhammy, marked with red without. 
African, yellow within, ſcarlet and yellow 
without. 
Beſanſon, yellow within, pale yellow, and red 
without. 
Melidore, pale ifabella within, crimſon, bor. 
dered with iſabella without. 119 


Parmiſan, yellow within, gold colour, bordered ; 


with crimſon without. 


Sattin, white within, white marked with red 
without. 


with red without. 


There are ſeveral others thi vale bee, 80 


more may be raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt be 
managed, as thoſe of anemonies. 

Their roots muſt be planted in ried ſandy hop 
ranker earth than anemonies, and as them muſt 
avout Midſummer be taken up,' and kept dry 
in papers, or boxes, till they are ſet again, which 
muſt be in December, left if done earlier they 
come up too ſoon, and froſts deſtroy them, un- 
leſs prevented by dailx attendance in covering 
and airing them, in Mach and April when 
come up and riſe to flower (as ann ought 
to be often and well watered. 

Their leaves once ſnipt or ſnerpt by the froſt, 
which } appeare by their brown colour, will foon 

16 


Didonian is ſhammy colour within, and marked a7 


— 
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b 
die down to the root, and that periſh too: I had 
ſome this year, thus caught, clapt drinking 
glaſſes over them, taking them off once a day, * 
and each day gently watering them, and by that 
means not only ſaved their lives, but brought 
them to flower, without which I am certain they 
That their roots may the better encreaſe, they 
may be ſet in ſuch an earth that hath: been made 
by long lying of old thatch or ſtraw, but with 
Four other earth prepared for them above and « 
low it, with which lodging, I have found 
them to have been very well pleaſed, by their 
multiplying and cheerful countenances- 


>, 


M4 Y. 


The Peony is of two ſexes, male and female: 
the male is ſingle, and known by its leaves, 
coming conſtantly whole without any diviſion; 
long roots and round, the flower of a; purpliſh 
red, of which there is but one fort; of the fe- 
males many, ſome bearing ſingle, others double 
flowers, of the ſhape of the common red one, 
therefore needs no deſcription ;. the leaves of all 
of them divided on the edges,. the roots more tu- 
berous, growing in clogs, with. many round 
7 8 ralened to the head, with ſmaller ftrings.. | 
ſhall only name the beſt double ones. 1 
The double purple peony, ſmaller in all its 
parts than the common red one, the leaves of : 
whiter green, thoſe of the flower of. a bright 
mining purple, and ſoon fall. The 
| - 
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The double carnation peony, of a bright ſhin= 
ing carnation colour at the firſt opening, but 


| daily waxing paler till almoſt white, but never 


falls the leaves, but wither on the ſtalk, a great 
rfectio ms. TOTS wi 
The double bluſh, or white peony, large flower, 
at firſt opening tinctured with a light bluſh, but 
in a few days turns to perfect white, and conti- 
nues ſo long before it decays, and then withers, 
on the ſtalk, and is the beſt yet come to our 
knowledge. | „ 
Smaller than the laſt in all its parts, the flower 
of a fine red, ftriped with white, laſts long, and 
falls no leaf. “e 
Theſe all flower in May, and are hardy plants, 
and endure long in the ground, without ſtirring; 
October, the only time of removing them, and 
none of thoſe roots will grow but what have 
ſprouts or buds at the end, or rather top of them,, 
except each piece thereof will grow: ſo apt to 
encreaſe. Some years the double ones bring 
ſeeds to perfections, which ſowed very thin in 
September, where they may ſtand unremoved 
in the ground two years, may produce va- 
rieties. e | e 
I muſt a little inſiſt on the honey ſuckles, and 
columbines now in flower, though they are ſo 
generally known, as to ſeem needleſs. e 
Of woodbines, the red Italian and the double 
are beſt, the firft blows in Jupg we double ho- 
ney ſuckle, in this month of May, both eafily 
encreaſed by laying their branches in the ground; 
for if they but fall on the ground of themſelves, 
they ate apt to root there. 
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Columbines, the double are of four colours, 
blue, white, purple, and red; any of theſe alone 
not valued, thoſe that are variegated excepted : 
alſo, the double inverted columbines, 7, e. with 
the heels inward, various in their colours, 
Double roſe. columbines, that have no heels, 
but: ſtand on their ſtalks like little double roſes, 

The degenerate .columbine, like the laſt, but 
that the leaves, which are outermoſt, are much 
larger than any of the reſt, commonly of a greeniſh 


purple colour. 


The Virginian columbine, hath ſmall ſingle 
flowers, with long heels, of a yellowiſh colour, 
ſhadowed with red, with deeper red ſpots in the 
hollow parts of the flower; each flowering in the 
end of May, when few other flowers ſhew them- 
ſelyes, and therefore entertained, all bearing 
ſeeds; thoſe flowers that come of a ſelf-colour 
ought to be nipped off, and only variegated ones 
left for ſeed, which ſown in April, in the nur- 
ſery, will bear the ſecond year, the beſt whereof 
remove into your garden, the reſt throw away 
before they drop their ſeed to encumber your 
ground with, 3 | 

In this month alſo blows the great cyanus, or 
blue bottle, that is laſting ; thoſe. annuals ſhall 


find another place with the annuals for. deſcrip» 


tion; *tis like the corn- flower, but much larger 
and pleaſanter, the long blue flowers many on 
a head, making a pretty ſhew, not ſo -common, 
as I find ſome ſpeak it; in this month alſo 


blows | 


The ftar-flower of Arabia, leaved like the 
oriential hyacinth, on a round green, ſtalk, two 
foot high; on long foot-ſtalks grow divers. 


Xs) 
wild in meadows, and other places ; yet for-their 
pretty form and beauty, acceptable in ſome parts 
of the garden, eſpecially the under name. 


The bee-flower, growing about fix inches 


high, with three or four narrow leaves; the ftalk 


bears three or four flowers one above another, 


each contains four leaves, three ſmall and ſharp 
pointed, of a bluſh colour, turning up towards 


the top of the ſtalk; the fourth is round in form, 


and colour like a bee that is ſucking a flower, 
ſo as to deceive many that are ignorant of the 
ſlower : the roots round, two joined together, 
one of them periſhing when the flowers paſt, the 
other remaining hard and found, 0 0 
Gnats ſatyrion, differs from the laſt in larger 
leaves and higher ſtalks, and that the Tower or 
fourth leave of the flower is like a gnat, or long 


great fly, rooted like the bee-flower, © 
Fly orchis, like the laſt, but leſſer, having 
the lower leaf like a fly with legs, a lift of aſh- 
_ crofling the back, and the lower part 
There is alſo the butterfly orchis, the ſnow- 
white, the all red, the yellow, and divers ſpot+- 
ted, flowering about the middle of May, and 
found wild in many places, thence trauſplanted 
with a turf about them into a ſhady'batre 
of the garden, for they will not live in 1 hot 
good ſoil ; or take a large turf whence" they na- 
turally grow, ſet the herb in your* garden ſhady, 
cut .roundles therein, and put in your orchis 
roots filled up with the ſame earth, in June or 
July; at Spring, clip the grafs low with ſciflars, 
we "1 leaving 
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n flowers, which will thus uſed proſper 
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i The double white pipe-tree, or Arabian jaſ. 
| mine, in this month begins to flower, and con- 
wh: tinues flowering till September be ſpent, and is 
.*þ a rare and tender ſhrub, having many long 
Nt flender, yet ſtiff woody branches, ſet with fair 
* green leaves, and large, two ſtanding, at each 
1 joint againſt each other; at the end of the 
Wi. b arch divers flowers, ſtanding on 
i foot-ſtajks, each in a hole like the common 
1 white jaſmine, containing fair double flowers, 
IF | of round pointed white leaves, the middle hollow 
5 and yellowiſh, of a ſtrong ſweet ſcent, like 
5 orange · flowers; it is a nice plant, requires hou» 


ſin 
1 


and obſervance in ſpri ng 

orned trefoil, its fine bloſſoms ſhew them- 
. ſelves in this ſeaſon : this tree riſes four or five 
. of foot high, the body ſeldom bigger than a man's 
"i thumb, covered with a whitiſh bark, the 
| branches more white; the leaves ſtand three 


„ together, being Jeſs, rounder and whitet than 
WW the ordinary laburnum; its flowers like broom, 
= of a gold yellow colour, coming forth three or 
| flour together at the ends of the branches, fol- 
1 loWed by crooked, flat, and thin cods, like 
= half-moons: it is a tender plant, and ſo ſet as 
. to be houſed with greens in the winter, not to 
= be increaſed. by ſeeds or layers, but by taking off 
= fſomencw/lipsin June, ſetting them in the ſhade, 
1 . Keeping the earth moiſt. by frequent and gentle 


Waterings. 


yy . Shrub pight-ſbade, hath a woody ſtock and 
1 branches, about a yard high, of a dark brown 
1 Wars 4+ Y Colour, 
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(95). 
colour, ſet with leaves of a ſad green, the flowers 
like thoſe of the common Ae in one 
white, in another of a blue colour: one of this 
kind hath the green leaves variegated with white: 
that is alſo ineteaſed by layers and flowers the 
end of this month. © e COTE THTOuE ETA 

Tree night-ſhade riſes a yard high, with'a 
woody ſtem, and many green branches, with 
ſmall long green leaves, uneven at the edges, at 
the joints of the branches, putting forth two or 
three flowers together of a ſtar like form, turning 
back the leaves: of a white colour, with à yel- 
low pointel in the middle; when fallen away, 
are ſucceeded by ſmall green berries, that in De- 
cember will be of a ſine red colour, like little 
red cherries, wherein are ſmall flat white feeds, 
For the berties ſake is this plant reſpected, abid- 
ing in winter, at which time ſet amongſt myr- 

tles, or other greens, are a taking ſight. It is 
_ raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in March, which are 
apt to come up and grow, eſpecially ſowed in a 
pot, and houſed in winter. | EY 


Spaniſh-broom groweth like our common 1 
broom, but bigger and higher; its flowers of the | 
ſame faſhion and colour, but bigger, and in my + iſ 
opinion only worth the naming ; but there is i 
one more rare, that beareth white flowers. - i 
The gelder roſe, riſes two yards high, ſpread- | if 
Ing into many branches, with broad leaves, di- 
vided into three ſections; at the top of the | 
young branches comes out a round ball of many EW | 
fingle white flowers, cloſe ſet together; this | 
plant is hardy, long laſting, and increaſed by 
ſuckers, which are too apt to put forth, 

; 1 The 


one ſmall nut, and is too apt to ſend forth 


. A 
The bladder nut, grows but lew, if not 


pruned up and kept from ſuckers; its bark 


whitiſh, leaves like elder- flowers, white and 
ſweet; many in this month hanging on a ſtalk; 
after them greeniſh bladders, each containi 


ſuckers, by which it is increaſed, - 

The bay cherry, is a ſtately evergreen, grow- 
ing ſometimes ten or twelve foot high, flowering 
in this month, ſucceeded by ſmall cherries, black 
when ripe, but ſo apt to increaſe, hath made it 
ſo common, by the name of the laurel, and hath 
made me ſo ſhort in its deſcription z nor do I at 
all deſcribe the bay- tree. + 1 
But there is a laurel having its leaves delicately 


variegated, with large ſtripes of fine green and 


„ © FG 
- Tulips, ſtock gilliflowers, double wall-flow- 
ers, fingle ſcarlet lychnis, monk's-hood, pinks, 
ſea-pinks, candy-tuft, ſweet williams, Venus 
looking-glaſs, annual ftock, periwincles, fox- 


gloves, bulbous- rooted iris's, mulleins, moth- 


mulleins, anemonies, ranunculus's, Canterbury 
bells, columbines, lark-ſpurs, poppies, pæonies, 
fraxinellas, ſpider-worts, cyanus's, Ne 
Uillies, orchis, marygolds, lupines, double globe - 
flower, daiſies, feather- few, gladiolus, antirrhi- 
num, valerian, iris's, lily of the valley, dou- 


ble catch- flies, London pride, Solomon's ſeal, 


lady's mantle, lady's flipper, double rocket, 
batchelor's buttons, ragged robins, double ſaxi- 
frage, honeſty, ſcabious, and bird's-eye. 


MAY 
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Iris, the flower de- luce, of which chang; RL 
two ſorts, bulbous and tuberous rooted ones; of 


the bulbous there are two diſtinctions, broad 


and narrow leaved; of the laſt there is more di- 
verſities than in the broad ieee many 


pretty of that kind: As, 
The great bulbous iris, with a rich blue 
flower, is like the old Engliſh blue flowers- de- 


luce, (ſo common, that it . no deſcription) 


except the colour of the flower, Which in this 
is a rich ſhining blue colour, having that ſpot 


which is in the lower leaves of all theſe flower · de- | 


luces, of a deep yellow, towards orange. 


The blue ſtriped flower-de-luce, being di- 76 
verily marked through every leaf rn 4 rl 


violet purple-colour. 

The great purple bulbous Saber dhrlenns: the 
whole flower except the yellow. ſpots; of a reddiſh 
_murry+purple. pins bi nin 


The great purple variable walks eee 


luce, of a rich murry purple, a ſmall yellow 


ſpot in the falling leaves, markech with deeper 


brown purple, almoſt Naas, upoi i 


ple. 


The great dee flownde-lute, bath 


ſometimes two flowers on a ſtalk, very large, of 
an aſh or lavender colour, with a Fun ſpot 1 in 


their falling leaves. 


The great aſh- coloured ſtriped, belbous irie, 


like the laſt, only the flower is ſtriped and veined 
all over wink ſmall lines of purple. 


The great-variable coloured bulbous: ate | 


_ dan the three falling leaves of the flower 
H 3 61 


(23) 


of a pale ſil ver colour, with a circle of aſh-co- 


lour about the yellow ſpot; the arches are of the 
ſame colour, iz. ſilver dagen with alh-colour, 


the top leaves ftriped with b 


The great pale red or peach ale bulbous 
flower-de-luce, is more rare than any of the 
former, having a ſmall yellow ſpot in each of 


the three falling leaves, 


The great white; there is this and the greateſt 
white flower-de-luce, which will come ſome- 
times, the three top leaves ſtriped and ſpotted with 
a faint purple, ſeveral diverſities the ſeed of this 


flower hath produced. There is another that is 


of a pure white, finely ſtriped, and marked with 
veins and drops of a ſhining watchet or blue co- 
Jour through every leaf. There is another that 
is ſtriped with purple through every leaf, the 
ſeeds of which produce good varieties. 

The great yellow bulbous flower-de-luce, 1 a 
Line bright gold colour, with the ſpot in the 


middle of the three falling leaves, of a deeper yo 


low, almoſt orange. 
There are more diverſities of this kind in 


other countries, and raiſed in ours by ſowing 
their ſeeds, which muſt be performed as thoſe f 


tulips. They flower ſome in May, moſt in 
June; the blueſt firſt, then whites, and laſt the 


purples. 8. 


Their roots yearly loſe their fibres, let them 
be taken up as ſoon as they are dried; for if 
they ſtay long they put forth new fibres, and 
then — to be ſtirred; therefore rather before 
than after they are withered, take them up and 
keep them dry till Auguſt, at which time ſet 
_ again. in beds of good freſh ſifted E. 
N 


(79) 


not too poor, nor over-rank, or hot, for that 


will rot and conſume them; nor too much in the 
ſun, that will ſcorch and ſpoil their flowers : 
chuſe the eaſt- part of your garden for their 
abode; experience forbids either ſouth or weſt, 


* 


as not agreeing with them, | 


eee Þ 
HE leſſer white bulbous flower - de luce, ri- 


ſing out of the ground before winter, 


Another white, that is bigger, another - whoſe 
falling leaves have a little ſhew of yellownefs ; 
2s alſo have the middle ridges of the arched 
leaves; another very ſmall, but the yellow ſpot 
larger in the lower leaves, than in this lower, 
| ſtand outright, . FM 85 

There is one called the Spaniſh yellow, a low- 
er flower, of an excellent deep gold yellow 
throughout the whole flower. Another, with 
pale yellow flowers, with a deep yellow ſpot: 
of this many diverſities, ſome bigger, ſome leſ- 
fer; ſome paler, ſome deeper, yellow colour, 
and one with the falling leaves white, except the 
pro ſpot, common to all the bulbous flower- 

luces. | . tel 


There is the party-coloured Spaniſh flower- 


de-luce, whoſe falling leaves are white, the 
arched leaves ſilver- colour, and the top-leaves of 
a bluiſh purple; another hath the falling leaves 
circled with blue, the arched. leaves pale blue, 
and top leaves purple. Some fair bluiſh 
purple, others of a reddiſh purple. +: —_— 
- | . a 
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| bath yellow falling leaves, ſcy-coloured ache; 


and top-leaves of a murry purple. Another fal- 
ling leaves yellow, arches and top-leaves of 3 
black colour. Another of a ſadder and duller 
brown colour. Another Jarger than' any of the 
reſt, with falling leaves of a duſky yellow, with 
veins and borders about the edges, of a dun co- 
Jour, the arches of a dull purpliſh yellow, and 
the top-leaves of a ſullen bluiſh purple; with 
many more, which would be but too tedious 
here to mention, therefore I end thefe ſorts with 
two more rare than the reſt, 1 
The moſt elegant narrow-leaved bulbous iris, 
with a peach- coloured flower, large and lon 
falling leaves, with a yellow ſpot in the mid 
of them, arched leaves alſo large, and the divided 
ends long and turning up, the top-leaves ſuitably 
long and large, the whole flower except the yel- 
low ſpot, of a fine reddiſh peach-colour. Fon. 
The narrow-leaved bulbous iris; with a ſpotted 
talk ; the flower ſtands round and neat, and of 


a reddiſh murry-purple, except the ſpot in the 


falling- leaves, which is of a deep yellow, round 
at the head, and with a ſmall liſt running under 
the arched leaves; thus the green leaves coming 


up before winter, may be known, in that the 


bottom s of them for an inch above ground, ate of 
a reddiſh colour full of dark purple ſpots. 
If any wet falls upon theſe flowers, preſently 


after ſhake it off, or the leaves of the flower will 


ſoon be ſpoiled; their roots, as the reſt, loſe theit 
fibres, and muſt be managed after the ſame man- 
ner ; the ſeeds of the beſt ſorts become @ floriſt's 


| pains in ſowing for producing varieties; the com- 


moner 


1 


moner ſorts increaſe faſt enough by off. ſets the 


two laſt are the moſt tender, as they are the. beſt, 
and require to be planted in good freſh earth, 


that is not hot with dung and where they may 


have the benefit of the morning ſun only, 
I forgot to mention the iris 2 with a but» 

bous root, a fine flower as al 

luce, both of eſteem, though old flowers. 


The flag leaved flower-de-luce, with tuberous 
roots, which alſo are of two ſorts, iris major, & 
iris minor, or tall and dwarf, or elſe broad and 
narrow leaved flag or ſedge flower-de-luce, Of 


theſe, many varieties, but I will mention but 

two or three of the beſt of each. | 4s 6 
The great chalcedonian iris, or Turkey flower- 

de-luce, by ſome called the toad-flag; (fo dark 


a marbled flower.) The form is 'like the reſt 
of the flower-de-luces, but that the leaves are 


broad, of a yellowiſh green, folded one within 
the other at the bottom, open at the top; out of the 


middle whereof riſes a ſtiff ſtalk, near two foot 


high, bearing at the top thereof a large and gallant 
flower, of nine leaves, as the reſt do; the three 


lower leaves large and broad, of a ſad purple-co- 
lour, almoſt black, diverſly ſpotted, ſtraked and 


marked with a grayiſh white colour, with a great 
black freeze in the middle of each of them; the 
three arched leaves that cover the ſmall part of 
theſe, of the ſame colour and making, but a lit- 


tle paler, eſpecially towards the ſides and ends; 
the three upper leaves alſo very large, marbled 


like the other, but of a brighter colour, the 
roots tuberous, thick and long, but of a yellower 
brown colour than the other flag flower - de- Iuces, 


The 


with great long fibres. 


o cluſius flower - de- 
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The leſſer chaltedbnian iris, or flag- flower, G. 
differs only from the former in being leſſer in 
all its parts, the leaves of a yellow green, the 
flower darker, and not fo well marked, each 
flowering in May, and are the beſt kinds of flag. 
flowers; their roots ſometimes loſe their fibres, 
and then the green leaves die to the ground; 
ſuch as do, muſt be taken up and kept out of 
the ground till October. The beſt time to tranſ- 
plant them is in Auguſt, or early in September, 
in freſh foil, mixed with well rooted wood- pile 
earth, but not as ſome adviſe under a ſouth wall, 
for in two days the hot reflection of the ſun from 
thence will deſtroy their flowers; but ſo as to 
have the morning, but not the mid-day ſcorching 
ſun. Some take them up in June, and keep 
them dry till late in October, which, they ſay, 

makes them the apter to bear flowers. 

There is the flower-de-luce of Aſia and of 
Dalmatia, that bear many flowers on a head, the 
_ firſt of a deep, the laſt a lighter blue, both very 

ſweet- ſcented. 4 Sl 

The twice-flowering Portugal flower-de-Juce, 
flowers in Spring, and commonly the ſame year 
in autumn, and ſweeter in ſcent than any of the 
former. | | ſ 
The variable purple flower- de · luce of Came- 
rarius, the three lower leaves of a reddiſ purple, 
the arched leaves of a black yellow, ſhadowed 
with purple, the three top- leaves of a dull [moaky 
yellowiſh purple- colour. 5 

The blue parti- coloured, falls blue at the 
edpes, the reſt white arched leaves whitiſh yellow, 
top-leaves pale ſky with yellow edges. The 


6830 


The white variable flower - de- luce, riſes near 
a yard high, bearing four or five flowers one above 
another, of a ſilver colour, lifted with bluiſh 
purple down the backs of the top leaves, the 


lower leaves Whipt about the edges with blue: 
the arched leaves of f pals fxy-calpyry mary Mine 
towards the f , 8 
The yellow werde Idee bf Tripoli, grows 
| about four foot high, bearing two. or three long 
narrow-leaved gold yellow flowers. 
| Narrow leaved variable flower-de-luces, bears 
| four or five ſmall lowers, the lower leaves.marked 


with white and blue, arched leaves of a light 
There is a great blue, bearing many flowers 
on a ſtalk; alſo the double narrow-leaved flowers 
de-luce, blue and; ie Sb 
The bluſh coloured dwarf flower-de-luce, fal- 


ling leaves of a reddiſh purple, with blue thrums, "a 
the arched and top-leaves of a fine pale red,jior l 
f bluſh colour. Some of theſe flower in April, 1 
R others in May, and ſome bring forth their lowers Ml 
V not till June; they are hardy plants, grow and | 


increaſe in moſt places, but the berter the ſoil, 
the more they will flouriſh, and are too roomy 

for a flower-garden, fitter for the borders of a 
fruit- apartment: the beginning of September 
the beſt time for their tranſplanting ; part their 
Toots, ſet them neither too thick nor too deep. 15 
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The roſe, the many and excellent kinds, are 
one of the chiefeſt ornaments that enrich our gar- 
dens; of which there are the following ſorts. 
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The _— red roſe; this all 1 are © ſo 
well acquainted with, that it wy s no deſcrip. 
tion : : from this came | 

The roſe of the world, for ſcent and form like 
the'common red one, but their colours differ to 


. admiration, were it not by its great 148855 


grown too common, are in this flower for the 
part of a pale bluſh- colour, diverſely ſpotted, 
and finely marked, with great flakes of the ſame 
red, as in the common red roſe, making it, 
through the whole double flower, the lovelieſt 
thin Fe the eye, of the ſpecies. 

The Hungarian roſe, differs from the common 
ra one in the green ſhoots, the floger of a paler 
red, having faint ſpots ſpread over the leayes of 
the "whole double flower, but of no great value, 

The red province-roſe, is greener and bigger 
than the common red, the flowers large and thick, 


| ſpreading very broad, and laid open, of a paler 


red, and ſweeter than the red one; there is one 
of this kind conſtantly ſpotted and marbled, with 
deeper and paler red. 

The red Belgick roſe, the flowers exceeding 
thick and double, full of ſmall leaves in the mid- 
dle, and bigger on the outſide of the flowers, 
which when full blown turn towards the ſtalk; 
of a fine deep red colour, as lovely a flower az 
any roſe of one colour. 

be dwarf red roſe grows lower, and fewer 


thorns than the red one, flower ſmaller, yet thick 
and double, Ranging round and even when 


blown, and of a pleaſant aan. ſcented like 


the ordinary red roſe. 


The double velvet roſe, its young ſhoots of a 


Fad reddiſh green colour, few thorns, leaves of 


a ſad- 


: c 25 


a ſadder green than the common red, the flowers 


of two or three rows of leaves, of a dark red vel- 
vet-colour, with ſome marks of lighter red in 
them, ſeldom bearing any roſes,: nor ſo well 


ſcented as ſome of the reſt. 

The marbled dah like the. velvet roſe: in 
growth, but larger: 
red, marbled with a deeper and lighter bluiſh 


gr reddeline, well ſcented, better, e aer | 


that of the red province roſe. 


The roſe without thorns, or v virgin-roſe, i in 
ſhoots and leaves like the laſt, greener and 


ſmoother, without any thorns.” The flowers not 
ſo thick, ſpreading leaves ſtanding forward from 
each other, of a pale red, iteaked 

of the leaves, of a pale bluſh, the 'back-fides are 
all of a pale or whitiſh colour, blowing moſt 
times fair and very ſweet, 


The Frankfort-roſe, hath the button under it 


bigger than any other, the flowers thick and 


double, of a bluiſh red colour, and ſweet ſcent, 


but ſeldom opens fair, but curled and crumbled. 


The cinnamon roſe, blows in May, bearing 


many ſmall double flowers, of a pale red, and 


_ faint ſcent, a little like to cinnamon, from 


whence its name. - So far of red roſes, the next 


are paler coloured : as, 


The common damaſk roſe, 460; well known to 
need deſcribing, 


The party-coloured- damaſls roſs; or, as once 


commonly 6 termed, the York and Lancafter, diſ- 
y from the laſt, in that ſometimes half 
the flowers, ſometimes half i in ſome of the leaves, 
are parted or marked with a pale "bluſh, almoſt 


fering on 


ls upon the damaſk roſe colour, | 


— s 'S * 
* 1 


very double, and of a light 


on the faces 
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be chey al oth like the lat, 40 differing 
in the making of the flowers, being commonly 
ſtriped, and marked throughout every leaf, wit 
pale white upon the damaſk roſe colour. 
The elegant variegate damaſk roſe, hath leaves 


1 ſmaller, ſhoots ſhorter and redder, the, flowers 
more double than the laſt, and much bettet mark- 


ed than either of thoſe before mentionęd, and by 

2 known by the name of Mrs. Hart's Roſe. 
The damaſł province roſe, too generally known 

to need deſcription, being but too common, were 


it as ſcarce as ſome -therss. it would oY as valu- 


able 4s any. N 


The monchly role, in all parts like de dal, 


bears in England but in June, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, though reported in Italy to el ſeven 
months i in the year. 1 þ 7 
The bluſh Belgick roſe. bath bigger branches, 
Fuller of thorns, of a whitiſh green colour, many 
flowers growing together on the ends of the 
branches, about the bigneſs, of an ordinary da- 


maſk roſe, but very thick and double; of @ fine 


pleaſant. pale bluſh eplour, and ſweet An 4he 
greateſt bearer, - 

We proceed next to the yellow roſes, and con- 
clude with the White. 

The ſingle yellow roſe grows as high as the 
damaſk, the young ſhoots full of; ſmall hairy 
prickles, of a dark reddiſh colour, ſmall leaves, 
_ le flowers, but five leaves apiece; | of a pale 

How colour, being eee a wild welten and 
ined for variety. - 

The ſcarlet roſe of Auſtria, in all pints like ; 
che laſt, the chiefeſt difference in the colour of 


he flowers ; : the inſide of the leaves of this E a 
— 
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fine ſcarlet, and the outfide of a pale brimſtone 
colour; for "which reaſon worthy eſtem. 
- The double yeltow voſe, ſmaller ſhoots and 
leaves, of à paler yellowiſh grebn chan the ſingle 


kind, the flowers very thick and double, the beſt 
Kind, like that of the damaſte roſe, of a pale Yel- 


low ; another that comes with a multitude of 
ſmall pale yellow leaves, often with a great thrum 


in the middle, neither of any conſide fable ſcent; 


the firſt coming well and ſmooth, of chiefeſt va» 
jue, the laſt of little worth, coming broken land 


ragged; the es ys conſiſts: in its formiand 
At mentioned, and: know of 


colour; We hade th 


no other yellow roRs; 47 99/45 7 76 Hei THis 


The bluſh roſe, only differs from the laſt; in 
opening at firſt, with a fine pleaſant bluſh colour, 


| which afterwards grows whiter: ©: 335 t «614 4, 
with: many 


. 


— 


roſe riſes hig 


green branches; and dark green ſhining lea 


armed with great ſharp thorns; the flowers, m any : 
together in a tuft, come forth on long foot-ſtalks 


at the ends of the branches, of a whitiſh far 
cream colour, not very double, the | finſt ro of 
leaves being much bigger than thegreſt, (Which 
are ſmall; and ſtand looſe. Phere is atiother:of 
this kind that bears ſingle flowers, therefore of 
leſs eſteem, both chiefly. valued for theit ſcent; 


ſmelling like muſk, whence they had their name 3 


as alſo for their uſe in phyſic : they commonly 
flower in Auguſt, after the reſt of the roſes, but 
their uſual time September. 
The other muſk roſe, ſome call it the damaſk 
muſk roſe, ſome the White cinnamon roſe, in 
leaves and branches like the other, but grows not 
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ſo high, larger leaves, whiter green colour, — 
double than the former, but not ſo ſweet ; flower. 
ing before the other, in ay we 'or preſently af- 
ter other roſes. - 

The double dog roſe, in 3 and brailches 
like the leſſer white roſe, or wild kind thereof; 
the flowers double, of a faint whitiſh bluſh co- 
lour, and weak. ons, eſteemed . becauſe 
. eee ſe, like 
The ever- ro ike the wild eg= 
lantine, the — fall 2 winter as 4 
roſes, which occaſioned the name, but ftay on 
till thruſt off at Spring by new ones; the flowers 
ſtand four or five together at the end of the 
dranches, which are ſingle, but of five leaves, of 
a pure white colour, — lending reſembling 
the muſk roſe in ſcent. 

The Spaniſh. muſk roſe liſes as the laſt, with 
greater green branches, and bigger green leaves; 
the flowers ſingle, of five large white leaves, 

Bluſh | in them, ſcented like the 


The great apple roſe, bath a grows ſock, many 
reddiſh branches, with green ſharp thorn; the 


leaves like the common white roſe, the flowers 


ſmall and ſingle, ſtanding on prickly buttons, 
bearded like other roſes, which, after the flower 
falls, grow great, red, and of the faſhion of a 
pear, which are the only ofnament of this king- 


dom, 


The l eglantine, Ae only from the 
wild one, in that the flowers are double, of two, 
ſometimes three rows of leaves, of a pretty red- 
diſh colour, leaves and flowers ſcented like the 


wild and fingle kind. All theſe roſes bring 
| forth 


3 


. 89 I 

forth their fair flowers in June, and continue 
flowering all that month, and moſt of July, ex- 
cept thoſe only expreſſed in their deſeription- 

Roſes are ar ae e the buds of 
nem in other ſacks," or by laying. down, the 
branches in the earth; ;b 4 ocks N 
upon, which muſt be done about 
are the damaſk, white, F rankfort, "the wild, _ 
eglantine. 


All ſtocks of budded. roſes muſt Fo "hept, from. | 


ſuckers, and the buds (inoculated as near the 


ground as, may be, that after one. years. growth, 


the budded lance may be laid in the, earth to 
root; firſt priek about a joint that wil II lie i in the 
earth, many holes with an awl, and then. cover; 
it with good mould; this done in the Spring, 
and ſo pegged down that it riſe not again, if wa- 
tered now and: then in dry ſeaſons, by Autumn, 
will be ſo rooted as to be removed, and cut from 
its other part behind the roots, and. becomes. yy 
natural tree, one whereof is worth two. others that 
are only budded or grafted, for that every a 


that comes from them will be of the ſame kind. 
But fince all roſes are. apt to yield ſuckets, - 
therefore the ſureſt way to encreaſe. any, is gently 


to bend down part of the tree, or the e 15 
the Spring, as before, exprefied,,, and lay gl th 
branches as before-, directed; in the groun and 


apply to them old ang; welt rotted dung, about 


the places where they are laid, it, will make them. 
root the ſooner, and you by Autumn have as 
many rooted trees of the, ſame kind as branches 
laid in, the earth, without. prejudice to the old, 


one, which when the NEW Ones. art cut aff, may 
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be eaſily brought to its place again, and the next 
year bear as plentifully as ever; nor does this 
hinder the bearing of flowers, for the branches 
laid will be as plentifully fiored' as if the tree was 
erect and not laid, ſo that they loſe neither the 
_ nor pleaſure of that year, and trees bearing 
TOs. 52 7 ͤ ̃ ᷑ ͤ / RIERS 410 
The double yellow roſe bears not ſo well when 
thus natural as others, nor in the ſun as other 
roſes,” but muſt be placed in the ſhade, and for its 
better bearing and faireſt flowers, firſt in the ſtock 
of a Franckfort roſe put in the bud of a fingle 
yellow roſe, near the ground, Which will quickly 
ſhoot to a good length; abovt a foot higher in 
that ſprout, put into it a bud of a double yellow 
roſe, the beſt kind, which growing, keep ſuckers 
from the root (as in all other roſes inoculated) 
and Tub off all buds, but of that kind defired, 
when big enough to bear; the preceding winter 
prune it very near, cutting off all the ſmall ſhoots, 
and only leave the bigger, cutting off the tops of 
them alſo as far as they are ſmall ; in the ſpring, 
when it buds for leaves, rub off the ſmalleſt of 
them, and when it buds for flowere, if too many, 
let the ſmalleſt be wiped off, leaving ſo many of 
the faireſt as you think the ſtrength of the tree 
may bring to perfection, which ſhould be a ſtan- 
dard then up to a wall, and rather ſhaded than in 
too much heat of the ſun; and in dry weather 
ſometimes watered; by which means you may 
| expect fair and beautiful flowers, ſuch that will 
recompence your pains in their propagation. 
For the making roſes come earlier than ordi- 
nary, as ſome adviſe, by placing them in a decli- 
ning houſe againſt the ſun, and water * 
| | | Wi 
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with hotteſt dung diflolyed therein, or ſhavin s 
of horn, or lime ſteeped in it, or watering wink 
warm water, to accelerate their blowing earlier 
than they naturally, No 1 think it not worth the 
while, becauſe other beautiful flowers would” be 
in being, and diminiſh. ſomewhat. of their glory, 
which is the more, blowing in a ſeaſon when 
none others to vie with them; and if ſuch means 
as before expreſſed uſed, I have reaſon to ſuſpek 
the killing of trees thereby, a deſerved loſs for 
following irrational and unexperimented impo- 
fitionee.- 11124 pg nd , as at fa SIE 
But for retarding the blowing of roſes, that is 
more acceptable, eſpecially when no'more pains 
than ſheering off -the buds when they new put 
forth, and then when others are quitting their 1 
lively ornaments, they will be putting on theirs; il 
and I ſuppoſe, a ſecond ſheering them off, may * 
cauſe them to be as much more later, and ſo have il 
roſes when no other flowers in being; but then V1 


be ſure to ſerve the whole tree ſo, for if you ſheer ll 1 
but one part of it, the part unſheered will fpend. * |} 
that ſtrength and ſap that you expected ſhould $1 
put forth new buds in the places of thoſe cut off, [ 

and ſo fruſtrate your deſigg. 1 

As ſoon as your roſes have done blowing, cut = 
them with your ſhears pretty cloſe to the old M1 
wood ; and near the ſpring each branch ought to. if 
be cut again with a pruning- knife, cloſe to a i 
leaf, bud and all dead parts taken away, or any [| 
that is ſuperfluous, to bring your tree in hand- I. 
ſome form; they are all hardy, and endure the | 
ſevereſt winters well enough; they may be diſ- | 
poſed up and down your garden in buſhes;. or to 4 
the walks among your fruit, or ſet in rows and if 
1 hedges, 
— | 
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is diſgraceful, rather lower than abdve-yard*knd 
Half, except your mulk- roſes, "which? — not 
well except againſt a Wall, pale, ot houſe fide 
and ſuffered to grow to their full Neis ee which 
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] "hedges, jntermixing. the * colours "Oe as to 
| have no two of like colours together : the well 


placing them much advances their pro 


the. eye, and comments the iſpoſer of them. 


Let 389 of you roſe- ti to high, which) 


uſually is eight or nine foot hig. 
Theſe dew-empearled, ' muſky,' Fragrant "out 
fuming flowets, deſerve the mot principal place 


their 5 all others whatſoever, being eſteemed; for 
their 


Rule vertues, and odoriferous kcents. | 
al Fo uy. ad, KN. 3 5 
A this month the lilies are in 1108. kun 1 ges, | 


before the martagons, and firſt to be mentioned. 


The red lily; the flower fo vulgar, every coun- 


' trywoman can fotm an idea of it in a ſtranger's 


head, by their ruſtick deſcriptions, and ſeveral 
other ſorts thereof which are here Tegardleſs, 
There are three forts that are Wen vr 3 'the 


red, yellow, and white; as, 


The fiery red bulby lily, bearing on a bigh 


ſtalk many fair flowers, containing fix broad 


thick leaves, of a fiery red at the tops, declining 

towards the bottom to an orange-colour, as 

ſmall black ſpecks; 077 36 1990 Ladtu dig, 62 
The double red lily, 'beareth many en 


coloured ſingle flowers on a ſtalk, With ſmall 


brown ſpecks on the inſides, ſometimes but oße 


fair double om as if all the reſt Ho 
„ $7 3Þ621 Bf TAK $4. 


ente. 
1 3 , 4 + —_ T 2 31 2 3 
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* 


* 
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' The yellow lily, of all the kinds m 


2 


owers on a ſtalk, of à ſine gold colour. 
The common White, like the common red, 

needs no farther notici ng IH 
Te white lily of Conſtantinople, is. ſmaller 


WT 5n all its parts than the common white, but bears 
more flowers, twenty or thirty on a ſtalk ; ſome- 
times the ſtalk. comes flat, and broad, with dne 


7 


hundred or more flowers on it. 1 

The double white lily, in all things like the 
common kind, the flowers excepted, which are 
five or fix on a ſtalk, each conſtantly double, the 


leaves long, green before they turn white and 


open, ſeldom opening at all but in a fair ſeaſon 3 
ex; a rarity for the double flowers, than beau» 


The Perſian lily rooted like the crown; impe= 


rial, but longer, ſmaller, and whiter, from whence 


ſpringeth up a round whitiſh green ſtalk, beſet 


with many long whitiſh, green leaves from the 
bottom to the middle thereof, from whence ta 
the top with many ſmall flowers hanging their 
heads, containing fix leaves a piece, of a Tead or 
over-worn pur 3 with a pointel and 
chives in the middle, tipt with yellow pendents; 
but this flower is in May, a flower of ſmall 
beauty, and only entertained for variety, its heavy, 
colour ſetting off others that are more briſk, _ 

Next come the martagons, a rambling flower 
only fit for flower- pots, or chimneys, and to be 


9 a 


| Planted in by borders or under hedges, as 

be martagon imperial, ſcaly root, of a pale 
yellow ſtalk above a yard high, browniſh clout, 
at lome diſtance, beſet with ſingle rounds of 


broad 


fu like the other, but taller and bigger, many. 


© aired li, 


broad. gre n leaves, (EE naked betwixt ; 4 the 
top of the Ratk'come forth, in an old lant, 
kointkiales one hundred flowers; each on a ſevetal 
foot-ſtalk, han ing down their heads, and turn- 
mg the leaves back again, which” are thick and 
_ fleſhy, of a pale urple colour; with brown ſpots 
oh & irifide, 4 file in the middle; with lx 1 
tow chives tipt with vermilion pendents. 
The white martagon, differs from "the lat 
in a rener ſtalk, fewer Howers, * " white 
8 . 
flower, en PROOY 1 een, 
The white "thdttag n ſported, differs from & the 
former. in the, ſtalk, „ brown' Ten in- 
clining to bluſh colour, ith Many i red ſpots on 
the i r e 
The ſpotted martagon Canada 1 this bean 
four or five flowers on 10 g ſtalks 5 — "he 


many b 922 Tpors on the nns ches 
telled like the reſt, the root fall 5 
ower.' nnn en | 
The martagon of Conſtantinople, yellowiſh 
fealy root, browniſh ſtalk, large round pointed 
gebn leaves, confuſedly plated | thereon ; on the 
op whereof * Fay, forth four or hve more, or 
ewer flowers ; on long 3 570 hanging their 
head, the leaves tu! ning back again, of a fair 
orange-colour, with a pointel and ſix chives 
tipt with yellow pendents; this is very com- 
mon; but thoſe that follow are not. as 
The red ſpotted martagon of Conſtantinople, 
like the laſt, but larger flowers, more on a head, 
of a deeper orange-colour, thick ſpeckled on the 


inlide, with ſmall black ſpots," 1 11 
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The martagon of Hungary, larger leav, than 


4 


the laſt, thinner ſet, lowers bigger, of a | right 771 
pale orange · colour, the beſt and..rareſt. of all the . 


martagons. THe 


s : 


root, the ſtalk riſes yard-high, beſet w 


1 OF, ROLE SIE ORR 1303 Rd 7 
The virginian martagan, pale yeh ow. ſcaly 


pointed whitiſh, green, leaves, in ründles, the 
head bearing three, or. four, 7 ſomewhat 
ellow cor 


large flowers turning back, of à gold yellow. c: 
lour, with many brown ſpots about the bottom 
of the flowers, the points ot ends. of the leaves 
ſpots : a yery, tender. plant and muſt be defen 
from winter's froſts., %% m et bats 
The martagon of Pompony, yellowiſh brown 
ſcaly root, . ſtalk, yard high, {et promiſcuouſly, 


that turn up, of, af red or ſcarlet.colqur withous . 
dec 


with many ſmall long green leaves, almoſt to 
the top, where ſtand many flowers, according 
to the age of the plant: ſome ſtanding long un- 
removed, have born à hundred- flowers; of a 


yellowiſh orange colour, with ſmall black ſpecks 


on the inſide, faſhioned like the red .martagon 


of Conſtantinople, but ſmaller. 
There is alſo, the yellow. martagon,, without 
ſpots, and the yellow. ſpotted martagon, but of 


no great eſteem, and only for variety admitted, 


as ſome of the others are; the choiceſt is that, af 


Canada and Virginia, and, muſt be planted in b 
the richeſt and hotteſt earth you gan get in boxes 
or pots, to be ſo houſed as to be kept from treeze- 


ing in the winter. 


, : - 


The lilies and moſt of. 


1 II © £1.43; 


in June, but the; martagon of Pompony firſt, in 


the end of May ; that of Conſtantinople, ; 285 
| % 0 «+ IO | t le 


dont ane 
he martagons flower 


A 
7 


5 . 
the, begioving of July ; the virginian le. in 


S i 
2 f IE 


All, except what before mentioned, very hard; 
plants, increaſe but too faſt by the roots, which 
hold their fibres, and therefore like not often re. 
moving, but when occaſion for'it, the beſt time 
is when' their ſtalks dried down, for then the 
roots, have feweſt fibres ; the roots 'ought to be 
et five inches deep in the earth, that ſhould be- 
| 2 year uncovered to the bottoms, that with- 
out ſtirring the fibres of the old roots, the young 
ones may be parted from them, and they only 
remain with new rich earth put to them and co. 
vered, which will much advantage the fairneſ 
and number of their flowers; your young roots 
diſpoſed in ſome other place convenient, ( conſi- 
dering the height they grow to, and great in- 
creaſing) not keeping them out of the ground. 
The Moly in this ſeaſon is in flower, from the 
beginning to the end of the month chieffy. 
The great Moly of Homer, that riſeth up with 
two or three great thick long hollow leaves, of 
\. whitiſh green colour, like the tulip- leaf, from 
amongſt which the ftalk riſes above à yard high, 
naked, round and ſmooth, bearing on the top a 
great umbel or tuft, of ſmall ftar-like purpliſh _ 
flowers, upon equal footed ſtalks, which continue 
long before the decay, the root big and white, 
and of the ſmell of garliok.  * «i 
The Indian moly hath ſhorter, though broader 
leaves than the former, the ſtalk not ſo high as its 
leaves, without any flowers, bearing a'clufter of 
reddiſh ſcaly bulbs, each as big as an acorn, 
ſtanding on foot-ſtalks, which ſet, will bring 
plants of the ſame kind, great white root 


With 


„ 

with a dark. coloured coat, little encreaſing under 

ground. FCC 13 EP 
The moly of Hungary, of two ſorta, the firſt 

hath three or four long and broad green leaves, 

carried up with the ſtalk, a foot high, one above 


another, beſet at the top with ſome reddiſh bulbs, 


with long foot-ſtalks, with flowers of a pale pur- 
ple, faſhioned like Homer's moly, the root ſmall 


and apt to increaſe; the ſecond like the firſt, but 
the green leaves ſmaller, the ſtalk bearing a 


greater cluſter of dark green bulbs, flowers alike 
in faſhion, colour, and in a manner of growing, 
the root wearing a dark purple coat. 

Serpents moly, like the former, but more beau- 
tiful, the bulbs on the head of a lower ſtalk, are 


redder, the ſmall green leaves twine and. crawl 
like a ſerpent, therefore ſo named, the root ſmall 


and round, increaſing into many ſmaller ones, no 
bigger than peale, 1 4 
The yellow moly, when it flowers, hath two 


long and broad leaves, otherwiſe but one, near 


the bigneſs of a tulip, between which cometh up 
a ſlender ſtalk, bearing at the top a tuft of yellow 
ſtar-like flowers, greeniſh on the back, with yel- 


low threads in the middle, whitiſh root, apt to 
increaſe, ſmelling ſtrong, as the flowers ane 


leaves do of garlick, | 


The Spaniſh purple moly, hath two long broad 
leaves, betwixt which riſes the ſtalk two foot 
high, bearing at the top many ſtar-like flowers, 
of a decayed purple colour, with threads of the 


ſame, tipped with yellow, yielding, near the 
ground, bulbs by which they are increaſed, hav- 
ing no ſcent of garlick in E part. 


The 


( 98 ) | 
The ſilver-cupped Spaniſh moly, with two or 
three long ruſh-like leaves, paſſing away when 
the ſtalk is at its height, which is a yard or more, 
bearing a great head of flowers, which at length 
ſpread much open, and grow long on foot-ſtalks, 
of a filver colour, with lines on both ſides the 
leaves, faſhioned ſmall and hollow, like a cup, 
white and clear root, apt to increafe, without 
any ill ſcent in any part. 8 | 
he ſweet moly of Montpelier, hath four or 
five ſmall leaves no bigger than bent-ſtalks, foot 
high, bearing many ſtar-like ſweet flowers, which, 
if the ſeaſon be hot, ſmell like muſk ; ſmall root { 
and tender, requiring defence from winter froſts ; 
this laſt flowers not till September. . 
They all loſe their fibres, and may be taken up 
when the ſtalk is dried down, thriving well in any 
ſoil, great increaſers, ſtanding long unremoved; 
they will laſt long in flower-pots, if the water be 
renewed, aud are preſerved more for variety than 
for their ſmell or beauty's ſake. | 
The aſphodel alſo bears ſtar-like flowers, as the 
reat white branched, the white unbranched, che 
luſh-coloured, the great white ſtriped, the lit- 
tle hollow white aſphodil, and the ſmall yellow, 
flowers of ſmall worth, therefore only named; as 
another kind, called the Lily Aſphodel, having 
ſedgy leaves and roots, many of which are not the 
leaſt valuable, except the lily aſphodil, witha ü 
. white flower, and the bluſh lity aſphodil, which 
may be entertained : as alſo, a EF: 
—— : the Savoy and Italian are only ſit 
for your choice, which flower about the begin- 
ning of June, and are hardy plants, live and 
thrive in any ſoil, but beſt in that which is moiſt; 
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as the lily aſphodil, their time of tranſplanting in 


Auguſt, parting the roots, and preſently ſetting 
them again. 5 


Corn- flag, fit for by or out · borders becauſe of 155 


their rambling, with broad, long, ſtiff, green 


leaves, full of ribs coming out by the ſide of the 
other, and joined at the bottom; the ſtalk riſing 


from among them, bearing many flowers ong 


gloves: . , Hee I od 
» The corn flag of Conſtantinople, with flowers 
of a deep red, with two white ſpots within the 


mouth of every flower, round and flat root netted 


over; gives many off-ſets, if long unremoved. . 
Tue corn flag, with a bright red flower. 
The corn flag, with a white flower. 
are ſeveral others; but one that's fit ta be re- 
tained amongſt the before-mentioned, becauſe of 


by 8 


its colour, and that is the French aſh- coloured 
corn flag. Theſe ſeveral coloured ones ſet thick, 


and, intermixed when they blow, make a p 
ſhow, which is the beginning of July, and To 
their fibres as ſoon as the 1 and may 
then be taken up and kept out of the groun 
freed from their many off-ſets, and in September 
ſet again. They proſper in any place, increaſe 


- too much, 


Champions, the beſt whereof, the double red 
roſe-champion, like the ſingle kind, ſo well 


known, needs no deſcription, only the flowers of 


this thick and double; of the ſame delicate: vel- 

= _ colour, which is in the common fingle 
dad. c 3 a 
The double white roſe- champion, like the laſt, 

but that the flowers are more thick. and double, 


and rarer than the red. 


above another, ſtanding all one way like the fox- 


os 
F 
2 pg > 


. (100 ) | 
I be fingle nonſuch, flower of Confſtantinopte, 
r as more commonly known by the name of the 
Flower of Briſtol, bearing a great head of many 
ſingle ſcarlet flowers: Another differing in the 
colour of the flowers, which is at firſt of a reddiſh 
bluſh-colour, growing paler by degrees, ſo that 
in one head there will be ſeveral ſhades of bluſhes: 
Another with flowers ſnow white, But the moſt 
valuable, is. POS | qt Cot BY? 
The double rich ſcarlet nonſuch, or flower of 
Briſtol, a luſty, ſtrong, great, double-headed 
Fower, of the richeſt. ſcarlet imaginable. 
Tbe champions, flower the end of June, and 
continues til] September, the ſeveral nonſuches 
the latter end of the ſame month alſo. bY | 
© The champions muſt be planted off ſlips taken 
From the old roots in the end of Auguſt, that they 
may root before the Winter; for if ſet at Spring, 
they run up to flower and die at Winter, as the 
old plants are apt to do; therefore ſet flips every 
year, leaft you loſe the kind, ' 
The nonſuch are more hardy, and proſper 
worſt in a ſoil over hot or too rank, they continue 
long, and are increaſed by taking young plants 
from the old roots. Do this in the end of March, 
when they come up with many heads; each then 
divided with ſome ſhare of the root, will grow, 
and ſoon come to bear flowers. No doubt but 
the ſeeds of the ſingle kinds, ſowed as auricula 
ſeeds, being as ſmall, may produce new va- 


„ @ » 


n this month appears, is bs 
Dames Violet, or Queen's Gilliflower, by 
country women called Cioſe Sciences; two-ſorts 
of them common in their gardens, both ſingle, 


66 8 F.,. 7, ww... > 2 aw a £.;:% 
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one pale bluſh, the other white; flower but of 


four leaves. But the nobler ſorts are 5 
The double white queen's gilliflower, like the 
ſingle kinds, but that in this there are many 
flowers on a branch, and on ſtalks many branches 
ſtanding thick. together in a long ſpike, each 


flower thick and double, of a. pure white colour 


and ſweet ſcent, chiefly im the evening; there-- 
fore called Heſperis. drop Sg 1 

The double purpliſh queen's gilliflower differs 
only from the laſt in the colours of the flowers, 
which are of a: fine, pleaſant light, reddiſh pur- 
ple colour; more rare than the double White. 


The double ſtriped queen's gilliflower, like the 


laſt, but that the flowers are finely ſtriped with 
white, and moſt eſteemed. There is one that 
beareth ſingle flowers thus ſtriped, reſpected for 
Its bearing ſeed, which ſowed, produce Va- 

rieties. 3 3J7ͤͤ S 
They flower the beginning of June, and blow 
till the end of July, eaſily raiſed from any flip or 


branch; which ſet in the ground at Springs. 
| ſhaded and watered, will grow: but negleQ hot 


to nip off the buds (of your under ſet plants) as 


ſoon as they appear for flowers, otherwiſe they 


will blow, and aſſuredly die. 
Sweet Williams. Of theſe Sweet Johns, are 

ſeveral ſorts; their form too well known to be 

here deſcribed : And of each, only. the double 


Sweet Johns, and the velvet Sweet Williams, 
worthy eſteem. Every flip of them ſet in the _ 


Spring, will grow, they flower in June; and if 
you keep their feeds and ſow them, other va- 


rieties may be gained; but let it be done in 
April: They flower not till the ſecond year. 
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Venus's Lookin 


1062 
-plaſe, a pretty ſeedling; the 
branches low and tender, divided into many 
prey commonly lying on the ground; little 
eaves ſlightly nicked or the edges; ſmall flower? 
of a bright purple colour tending | to 'blueneſs, 
with wide mouths, having a white chive in the 
middle that adds much to its beauty; the roots 
very ſlender, and periſh when they have perfected 
their ſmall ſeeds ; which ſow in April: After- 
wards they will ſow themſelves, and yearly pay 
you tribute for your firſt pains in ſowing them. 
The red ſatten flower, called the French 
honey-ſuckle, hath many ſtalks, fet with 5, go 
you leaves; at the joints come out ſmaller 
alks, ſet with many flowers of a ſhining red cos - 
Jour, in ſome white, which is the rarer. After 
the flowers paſt, the ſeeds are contained in flat 
round huſks, three or four ſtanding one above 
another. The ſecond year after their ſowing, 


they flower this and the next month, and die the 


Winter following. In the beginning of April 
ſow their feeds. ä VF 
Double poppies, need no deſcription, py are 
ſo common, ſome red, purple, ſcarlet, lead co- 
lour, white, bluſh, &c. Another, each leaf of 
the flower is half ſcarlet and half white: Ano- 
ther, ſtriped with the ſame colours: But the 
chiefeſt, and of moſt eſteem, is that of a younger 
date, of a fine gold yellow, and double, flower- 
ing in June, yield much ſeed, and either ſowed 
or falling of themſelves, will come up and proſ- 
per in any place. 1 bY. 8 5 

The latter end of this month flowers alſo the 
ſennel- flower, the Spaniſh ſingle of a —_— 


. 
and a double of the ſame colour; but of like 
worth either. eee ESC $5: 4545409 
| Baſtard-dittany with 2 reddiſh flower, grows 
about-two foot high, with divers woody. browniſh 
ſtalks, the lower part ſet with many winged- 
leaves like thoſe of a; young afh; ſeven, nine, or 
eleven together, ſomewhat large and long, purl- 
ed about+ the edges, of a ſad green colour, and 
ſtrong reſinous ſcent, on the upper part of the 
ſtalks in this month blow many flowers, growing 
in a ſpike at diſtances one above another, each 
containing five long eaves, four whereof ſtand 
on the two ſides bending upwards, the fifth hang- 
ing down, turning the end up again, of a pale 
red colour, ſtriped through every leaf with a 
deeper red, a taſſel in the middle of ſive or ſix 
long purpliſh threads that bow down with the 
lower leaf, and turn up the ends again with a 
little freeze at the end of each; when theſe are 
gone, ſucceed hard and elammy huſks pointed 
at the ends, wherein is contained round ſhining 
black ſeeds, the root white, large, and ſpreading 
under ground; the whole plant of a ſtrong reſi- 

_ ſcent, more delightful to the eye than for 
mell. 4 02 e e „ 

Baſtard-dittany with a red flower, differs from 
the other, in that it is bigger in all its parte, 
leaves dark- green, longer ſpike of flowers, and 
deeper red; another raiſed from the ſeeds of 
this, thicker of flowers and, of a deep bloody red 
colour, | 5 
Baſtard-dittany with a white flower; its ſtalk 
and leaves of a freſher green, the flowers white, 
and not ſo big as the others 4 
e i: Thera 
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There is two other ſorts, the one aſh-colour, 
ts other raiſed from the ſceds of this a black blue | 
colour, ſtriped with a deeper, leſs in all its party / 
than a = of the other; all of them continue in. 
flower from this month till the end of July 
the ſeed ready to . the end of Auguſt; 
which will *4 all „ without care taken * 
ane it by the Fora of the pods. It is a 

ardy plant, endures long without removi 
yields many new ones, which ought to be aka 
the old root the beginning of March ; th 
are raiſed with varieties, by their feeds rake in 
rich earth as ſoon as they are ripe, eſpecially of 
the deep red, white, and aſh-colour. 

The 4 eiſtus, a ſmall ſnrubby plant about 
yard high, with many brittle, flender, woody 

anches, eovered with a whitiſh bark, on which 


| many long whitiſn green leaves, hardiſh in hand - 


ling, two at every joint, with flowers in this 
month coming forth at the end of the branches, 
three or four upon flender foot - ſtalks, 
each of five ſmall round leaves like a ſmall ſin- 
gle roſe, of a fine reddiſh purple, with many. 
yellow threads in the middle, that ſoon fall away, 
and are ſucceeded by round hard a ane 
containing ſmall brown ſeeds. 

The gum ciſtus riſes higher, ſpreads more than 
the former, with many blackiſh woody branches, 
ſet with long, narrow, dark, green leayes, whi- 
ter on the back-ſides, two at each point, the 
whole dewed with a clammy ſweet moiſture, but 
more in hotter countries than in ours {which ar- 
tificially taken off, is the black ſweet yy called 
ladanum ;) at the top of the branches ſtand ſingle 


white flowers larger than thoſe of the former, 


like 


like ſingle rofes with five leaves, having at the 
bottom a dark purple ſpot, broad below, and 
pointed upwards, ''with yellow threads in the _ 
middle; which paſt, + cornered heads ſucceed, . 
containing like the former, ſmall browniſh ſeeds. 
Theſe plants continue ee e. May to 
September; are raiſed - from ſeeds: the plants 
endure not cold, but muſt be: houſed in win- 
ter. „„ „ * 242 5 ho 
The Indian fig conſiſts of leaves ſpringing one 
out of another, from one leaf put half into the 
earth, which takes root and puts out others 3 
theſe leaves are a finger thick, flat, and roun 
pointed, of a pale green colour, which ſhewe 
at firſt brown prickles on the upper ſide; at the 
| tops of the leaves in this month break out the 
flowers, ſet with two rows of pale yellow leaves, 
with a yellow.thrum tipt with red in the middle; 
after the flower's paſt, the head they ſtood on 
grows bigger in form of a fig, but never comes 

with us to perfeſhion. This is planted in 
and houſed in winter, or elſe the froſts will rot 
and deſtroy it. There i 1 ,j/ꝗgg; HT , 
The Indian flowering reed, with fair large 
reen leaves, coming from the joints of the 
Iks, which is above yard high, bearing at the 
top, one above another, divers flowers, like in 
ſhape to the corn - flag, of a bright crimſon:colour 
ſucceeded, by three ſquare-heads, containing - 
ſeeds, which are round and black, about a peas 
bigneſs ; it hath a white tuberous root, whereby 
it is aptly increaſed; .. Tos. 
There is another of this kind, with flowers 
yellow, with reddiſh ſpots. 
| „ 344 e Feſe 


Theſe plants muſt be ſet in large boxes in good 
earth, often watered, and houſed in Winter, ſor 
one night's froſt deſtroys the. 
The white hellebore comes up with: a great 
round head, of a;whitiſh green; colour, opening 
into many beautiful large green leaves, eminently 
plaited throughout, and compaſſing each other 
at the bottom; out of. them the ſtalk riſeth a 
yard high, with ſmall leaves to the middle thereof, 
Whence divided into many branches, bearing 
multitude of ſmall ſtar-like, yellowiſn, green 
coloured; flowers ; the roots thick and big at the 
head, with divers great white ſtrings running 
into the ground. n 7, D 
The white hellebore with a dark red flower, 
differs from the laſt, in that it comes up a\month 
before the other, larger leaves, ſmaller and finer 
plaited, flowers leſa, of a dark red, and is a fine 
plant; the roots of both theſe and the black - 
that flowers at Chriſtmas, are hardy, abide long 
unremoved, therefore at firſt ought to be fot in 
good ground. There is the ladies ſlipper, ſmall, 
white, and purple hellebore, but only the two, 
white and the black worth our collecting. 
The cardinal's flower hath many leaves, like 

' Canterbury-bells, but leſſer, of a yellowiſh green 
colour, from whence riſes tall hollow ſtalks, ſet 
with leaves ſmaller by degrees to the top, from 
the boſoms whereof come forth the flowers, made 
of five long narrow leaves, three of them ſtand- 
ing cloſe together, hanging downright, the . 
other two are turned up, with an umbone be- 
twixt them, of à paler colour than the leaves, 
which are of an excellent rich crimſon colour; 
the root is compacted of very many white _—_ 
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and well looked to, abides many years. There 


is another with blue flowers lately come from 
Virginia 1 8 
'This muſt be planted in a pot in good rich 


light earth, and when Winter begins to grow 


ſharp, ſet the pot in the ground under a ſouth» 
wall, three: inches deeper than the top, and 
cloath it about on the top with dry moſs, covered 
with a glaſs, which take off in warm days and 
entle c b to refreſh it; which muſt be 
obſerved in April: at which time you may take 
out the pots and expoſe them ſafely. 70 A 


In the MoxrH of JUNE. 


African and French marigolds, convolvulus, 


| amaranthus, Venus looking-glaſs, and navel. 


wort, candy tufts, lark-ſpur, annual ſtock, | 


ſtock gilliflower, double ſcarlet lychnis, roſe. 
campion, campanulas, ſweet williams, fox- 
8 gloves, pinks, ſea pinks, mulleins, moth-mul- 


eins, periwinkle, cyanus, lily, martagons, 
monk's-hood, ſun- flower, holy-hocks, naſtur- 
tium indicum, gentian, ſcarlet beans, Virginian 
ſpiderwort, ſweet ſultan, poppies, horaed pop» 
pies, carnations, valerians, double feverfew, 
orchis, lupines, China pinks, female balſams, 
virgin's bower, ſea ragwort, antirrhinum, ever- 
laſting, ſweet-ſcented, and tangier peas, willow 
wort, veronicas, blattarias, xeranthemums, looſe- 
ſtrife, chryſanthemums, ſcabious, hieraciums, 


| French honey-ſuckles, valerians, ox - eye orien- 
tal, helianthemums, and ſeveral other annuals. 
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ULV ͤ flowers, ſo called from the month they 
blow in, and are indeed the Summer's glory, 
as Tulips are the pride of Spring, deſerving the 
Floriſt's care in their propagation and preſerva- 
tion, eſpecially the nobler ſorts, which are called 
the Dutch-July flowers, or more vulgarly Car- 
nations, raiſed from ſeeds in the Netherlands, 
and other parts adjoining to the ſea, and thence 
conveyed to us. Our inland endeayours to raiſe 
them, ſeldom anſwer our trouble, none or very 
few raiſing good ones, that have not the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea, which annually produce 
new mixtures, though ſeldom new N and 
though their dye's not many, as red, purple, 
ſcarlet, tawny, and white, and of thoſe deeper 
j or paler, yet ſo recompenſing that defect in their 
= delicate variegations, various mixtures and plez- 
ſing ſcents, as to vie with any ſpecies wharſaever, 
conſidering the uſefulneſs of ſome of them as the 
bet cordials: the ſingle colours are flowers little 
eſteemed, in compariſon with thoſe ftriped, 
flaked, or powdered upon white or bluſh, with 
darker or lighter red, crimſon or car nation, ſad- 
der or brighter, purple; deeper or paler ſcarlet; 
| ſo that the chief July flowers may be brought 
= under theſe four ſorts: red and white, crimſon 
1 and white, purple and white, and ſcarlet and 
1 white; ſome whereof ſhall be named, that thoſe 
+4 unacquainted may the better know how to col- 
"uf lect them, being ſuch ſorts as a Floriſt ought not 
1 4 to want, via. | * 
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| Ned and White, 
Crown of Bohemia. 


kes. 
King Charles the Second. 
Queen Katherine. 
Red and Bluſh.” 

William the Conqueror, a ſullen flower. 

Crimſon and White.” + 
Empreſs, the largeſt but 
Counteſs, the rounder and neater flower. 
Teague's Delight. | 
Phiſbe, 


Emperor, the . * in being, a and well : 


Purple and White 
King Solomon, a neat Lower, finely marked 


with ſnow-white. 


\ 


Purple Imperial. 
Muſidorus. 
Prince William. 
Oilinans. 


4 | 


Glory of Worceſter, little purple and Wie 


Fair Helena, only edged with purple. 
Scarlet and White, 


Mayor of London, the beſt, 
The Giant, 


Romulus. 


Florida. 


Flamboſa. 


Fair Roſanna. 
Paramour. 
Deep Clove colour and Black. 
Pluto, ſtriped with black through each leaf. 
Scarlets, 


The Golden F leece. 


Golden Grove. 2%, | 
&* 
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Prince of Orange. ; 
Princeſs of Orange. 
7 | 80% and White, 
, 
| | Bluſh. 


Aurora, a very briſk colour. 
Morning-Star. 
| Purple. 


The Wiggon, a ſelf- colour. 
| es. 
Giant-Clove, 

Aſtragon. | 
Birtha. VVV N ; 
Another, intermixt with purpliſh leaves and ſtripes. 

I have heard but of two kinds that are of three 
colours; the one is a 
Bedford-Tawny, Tawny, Scarlet, and White. 
"Theſe are the beſt of each ſort now; they are 
2 from the middle {ſometimes begin- 
July, til! the ſame time in Auguſt, : 

A chief thing to be conſidered, for their pro- 
ducing fair and gallant flowers, and many layers, 
is the ſoil] wherein they ought to be planted, 
which muſt be neither too tif nor over-light; 


the beſt courſe is to provide a quantity of good 


freſh earth, that which the mole caſts out of 
good ground, that is not ſtiff nor over ſandy, 
that hath"lain long untilled, or taken four or five 
inches deep from under the ſwarth; but prefer 


the mole-hills beſt, that have not long been caſt 


up, and mix the ſame with a third part of ox, 
cow, or ſheep-dung, that hath been long made, 


 Intermingling a little lime; leave your heap high 
and round, that it take not too much wet; let it 


Lie by ſo long till well digeſted, wich 2 


F Tt 1 


the ſooner effected, if often turned over and well 


| ſtirred together; and be ſure this earth be well 
mellowed before you put it in pots or beds for 


planting your layers in, and your ſuccours in 


flowers will be the more proſperous, taking off 


your layers either in September, or in March, 
which is always accounted beſt; from your layers 
cut off all dead leaves, and the tops of all that 
are too long, and then rake them up, with earth 


about the roots, and ſet them in your pots, filled 


with the before - mentioned prepared earth, which 
ſet in the ſhade, and gently watered, will grow 
well, and then they may be removed into the 
morning ſun, which is theoply ſun theſe flowers 
willingly, admit of; never over-glut any with 
water, and moiſten them not with any out of 
well or pump, till it hath ſtood two days, at leaſt, 
in ſome veſſel ſunning, for raw water too much 
chills, and rather backs tender plants, than ad- 
vances their growth and flouriſhing, nay, often 
deſtroys many. In winter, till April, water in 
the morning, otherwiſe your moiſiened earth a» 
bout tender roats, may ſo freeze, as to kill them; 

and after that time, the ſun growing more vis 
gorous in heat, water in the evening, and your 
pots as ſoon as the ſun is off them; otherwiſe the 
ſun's heat exhales the moiſture before it can have 
time to give due refreſhment to the plants. 

Another ſort of earth for July flowers is rotten 
tan, i. e, the relicks or rubbiſh of a tanner's pit, 
that by long lying, is converted to earth; this 
lain on a heap for three months to ſweeten, {or 


in its own nature *tis too ſour for ſuch uſes) to 


one barrow-full of which, four of gang rotten 


wood- pile earth, and n 0 


old walls, 
2 


1 k 112 7 
for want of which a little old decayed lime, 2 
quarter of a peck at moſt, mixed well toge- 
ther, and let it lie a fortnight before you put it in 
your pots for your July flower layers to be tranſ- 


#. 


Planted in, is a ſecret few know. ws. 
When your flowers begin to ſpindle, nip off 
all but one or two at the moſt of the biggeſt at 
each root, leaving them only to bear flowers; 
and when they come to bud for flowering, ni 
off all thoſe two, but three or four that are bet 
placed; by this means will your flowers be the 
fairer, and more layers gained, by which your 
kinds are continued and increaſed. Remember 
to be often tying up their ſpindles, as they grow 
in height, to ſmall rods, ſet by them on purpoſe 
For their ſupport, left by their bending down they 
break off, and you loſe the pleaſure of theix 
flowers, | : . 
From the middle of June, till the ſame time 
in July, is the prime time of laying July flowers; 
which is thus performed: Make choice of ſuch 
Nips as are ſtrongeſt, having joints ſufficient for 
laying ; prune off the fide and end of the to 
leaves, cut the undermoſt part of the middlemo 
joint half . from thence lit the ſtalk 
through the middle upwards to the next joint; 
open the earth underneath to receive it, then 
ently bend it down therein, with a ſmall hook- 
Rick ſtuck in the earth to keep it down, keeping 
up the head of the ſlip, that the flit may be open, 
and ſo preſſed down and earthed up, which as 
ſoon as performed, muſt be ſure to be watered, 
and often reiterated, eſpecially if the ſeaſon be 
dry, it will make them root the ſooner, and 
ſhoot forth fibres ſufficient to be removed gs | 
Shs | | cart 
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earth about them the beginning of September 
following, into pots or beds of the afore- men- 
tioned prepared earth, which muſt be ſhaded and 
gently watered; but take heed” of too much 
moiſture, leſt it rot their young and tender fibres; 
therefore, for preventing great rains, ſhelter them 
under boards, ſupported by forks and ſticks laid 
on them, but not too near them, left on the 
other hand, they periſh for want of air, in a free- 
dom of which they chiefly delight, many having 
been ſuffocated for want thereof, as too cloſe 
houſing in winter hath ſhewed the experience, 
and in tranſplanting your layers, ſet them not 
too deep, for that Bath rotted and ſpoiled many. 
Some July flowers in ſummer ſhoot up but with 
one ſtem or ſtalk, without any layer; if you 
ſuffer it to blow, the root dies; therefore if you 
have no more of that kind, ſuffer it not to flower, 
but timely cut off the ſpindle that it may ſprout 
anew, which preſerves the oo. 
When any July flowers in your pots die, 
empty it of its old earth, and put in new before 
you plant another July flower in it, otherwiſe the 
proper nouriſhment being drawn out, and ſpent 
by the firſt flower, will viſibly appear in the HI! 
jariving ene: 8 | 
When your roots produce too many layers, if 
in good flowers, covet not above three or four, 
for they draw ſo much nouriſhment from the 
root, as not enough to aſcend to the flower, ſo 
hindering both fairneſs and bigneſs; but in May 
or June (not too far in the laſt month) ſeek uk 

from the ſtems ſuch ſhoots only, as àre reaſon- 
ably ſtrong, that run not up to ſpindle ; cut theſe 
off cloſe to the ſtem, and throw them in a pail of 
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water for twenty-four. hours, then in a bed of 
rich and fine mould, that hath been ſifted through 
a wire riddle, cutting off your ſlip cloſe at a 
joint, trimming. away the lower leaves cloſe to 


the ſtalk, and cut off the uppermoſt even at the 


top; make a hole in the earth with a little ſtick, 
and. put your ſlip therein ſo deep, that the upper 
leaf may be wholly above ground; then cloſe 
the ground to the ſtem of the plants; and laſtly, 
water them, remembering to do it often, unleſs. 
rain ſaves you that labour, and let this bed be as. 
E. e be in the ſhade. 


* 


As your July flowers blow, if you obſerve any 
to break the pod, with a penknife or lancet open 
it as much at each diviſion thereof, then bind it 
about with-a ſmall ſlang, or narrow liſt of the 
thin flim of a gold-beater's old mould, which 
moiſtened with your tongue, will ſtick together, 
keep your flower round, and ſcarcely to be per- 
ceived : If any come all of one colaur, the layers 


| from. that ſtem will continue fo, and be of a new 


kind. | : 
Keep your firſt lowers for ſeeds, letting their 
pods ſtand as long as you may for danger of froſts, 
kept as much as may be from wet; then cut the 
ſtems off with the on them, and dry them 


ſo as not to loſe the ſeeds. The dryneſs of the 


cods, and blackneſs of the ſeed, argues their 
The bottom of every cod or pod brings the 
beſt ſeeds, and the largeſt flowers. The ſeeds. 


producing moſt varieties are the ſtriped tawnies. 


The , moſt variety of double flowers are raiſed 
from the ſeeds of double flowers, though many. 
times the ſeeds of ſingls ones will produce _ 

An hed tht 0. 


VTV 
ble. The beſt time to fow them, is the begin- 
ning of April, or full moon, near that time be- 
fore or after, on indifferent good ground, mixed 
with the aſhes of too old rotted and ſuperfluous 
ſtips and ſtems of July flowers burnt, in a place 
ſo ſhaded, as to have only the morning and even- 
ing ſun; ſow them not too thick, and ſift the 
ſame compound over them a quarter of an inch 
thick; when the plant is grown to a conſiderable 
ſtrength, which will be in Auguſt or September 
following, remove them into beds of a very good 
ſoil, about the full moon, where they muſt ftand 
till they flower; theſe feedings come up ſome- 
times with three, ſometimes with four leaves, 
though the moſt have but two, and by ſome ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe with but two leaves prove ſin- 
gle, thoſe with more prove double flowers; if 
you mark ſuch, you will the year after their ſow- 
ing find its variety by their flowers, the beſt of 
which ſet in pots, that they may be ſo placed 
each ſeaſon, as to have the morning ſun only; 
not up againſt a South wall, for they love not 
intempef p -]] & 

Red Virgin's-bower hath many limber, weak, 
woody. branches, covered with a thin brown outer 
bark, and green underneath, winding about any 
thing it can take hold of; the leaves ftand at the 
joints, conſiſting of three parts, ſome notched on 
one ſide, ſome on both; the flowers the latter end 
of this month begin to appear from the joints on 
long foot-ſtalks, made of four leaves, ſtanding 
like a croſs of ſullen dark red, the roots a bundle 
of brown ſtrong ſtrings, faſtened to a head, run- 
ning deep in the ground, | "y 
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Purple Virgin's-bower, of a ſad heavy bluiſſi 
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The dauble purple Virgin's-bower, like the 


former, but bigger and ſtronger, coloured alike 


in the flower, which is yery thick and double; 
the outward leaves broad, as the others are, but 
the inward narrow, folded cloſe together, like a 
big button in, the middle of the flower, which 
open ſo ſlowly, that the outward leaves fall of 


before the others ſpread themſelves, and continue 
flowering the next month; theſe muſt be ſup- 


ported againſt a wall; the young and ſmall. 
branches that are apt to die in Winter, prune 
off in March; the. nearer. cut, the fairer the 
co ls oft 
Tue Indian Jucca, hath a:large tuberous root 
and fibres, "thence ſprings a great round tuft of 
hard, long, hollow. green leaves, with points as 


ſharp as thorns, always remaining, but ſome of 


the outward ones, which are. ſupplied by thoſe 
that ſpring in the middle: from an old plant well 
kept ſometimes ſprings a ſtrong round ſtalk, di- 
vided into ſeveral branches, Which bear divers 
flowers, ſomething like Fritillaria's, but narrower 
at the bottom, containing {ix leaves, the three 
outward veined on. the backs, from the bottom 


to the middle, with a reddiſh bluſh upon white, 


coming forth in this month, and ſoon fall away 
without ſeeding with us. This plant muſt be 
ſet in a large ſquare. box, wide and deep, filled 
with good rich earth, houſed in winter, and de- 
fended in froſts. ha OT es 

. Virginian Silk, riſes with one or more round 


ſtalks, near four foot high, at ſeveral joints ſet 


with two long, broad veined, round 'pointed 
a | green 


green leaves, on the top of the ſtalk, out ef 4 
ſkinny-hoſe, a great tuft of flowers comes forth, 
thirty or forty hanging down on long foot - ſtalks, 
each conſiſting of five fmall hollow leaves, of a 
purpliſh colour; which paſt, come Jon g erooked 
cods ſtanding upwards, containing flat brown 
ſeeds, wrapped within a great deal of fine ſoft 
whitiſh brown ſilk, the root big and white, run» 
ning far under-ground, and ſpringing up in 
many places; it ffowers in July, bringeth ſeeds 
and filks in Auguſt; it hath been raiſed from 
ſeeds brought from Virginia; the ſtalks die to the 
ground every winter, but ſpring again at Springs 
if the place where it ſtands be covered with horſe- 


dung in Winter to defend it from froſts, 
White Jaſmine: from the bigger boughs that 
come from the root, proceed divers green flexibly 
branches, ſet with winged leaves of a dark greem 
colour, ſtanding two together at the joints, made 
of many ſmall pointed leaves, ſet on each fide'of 
a middle rib, commonly three on a fide, one big- 
ger and more pointed at the end; at the tops'of 
the young branches, divers flowers come fort 
together in a tuft, each on a long foot-ſtalk, 
which are ſmall, long, and hollow, opening into 
five white pointed leaves, of a ſtrong, ſweet ſeent, 
falling away here with us without feeding. - 
The Catalonian, or Spaniſh Jaſmine, like che 
laſt in growing, differs only in the flowers, Which 
before open in a bluſh, after white with bluiſh 
edges, the branch and green leaves larger, but 
| ſhorter, the whole not riſing half ſo high, the 
flowers ſweeter than the other. „„ e 
The Double Spaniſh Jaſmine grows like the 
laſt, the flowers white, but bigger, and double, 
containing 
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egontaining two rows of leaves, with ſame.ſmaller, 
coming forth in the middle of the flowers, which 
are as ſweet as the former. 


Phe Yellow. Jaſmine hath. many long, {lender 


branches, ſet at diſtanees, with three ſmall dark 
een leaves together, the middle or end leaf be. 
ing the biggeſt; at the joints where the leaves 
come forth, ſtand long falks, bearing ſmall long 
hollow flowers, ending in five, ſometimes fix 
yellow; leaves: the flowers paſt, round, black 
ſhining. berries ſuccced them; the-roots are tough 
and white, creeping, in the ground, coming up 
in divers places, much increaling,. g 
Tbe Indian Scarlet Jaſmine, cometh up from 
a large ſpread root, with one, two, or more flexi- 


ble branches, which, muſt have ſomewhat to ſup- 


port them, putting forth at every joint ſmall and 
wort tendrils, by which it faſtens to any woody 
ſubſtance; at the ſame. place comes forth two 
winged leaves, large almoſt as Roſe leaves, full 
of veins, and figely. nicked on the edges, ſtand - 
ing uſually three on a ſide, and one at the end, 
vhich are reddiſh at firſt, after of a fair yellowiſh 
een colour; at the end of the branches comes 
th the flowers, many together, long like a fox 
aue at the ends opening into five fair broad 
leaves, with a ſtile and ſmall threads in the mid- 
dle, of a ſaffron colour; ſome plants have, on 
the inſide the flowers, ſmall red leaves, others of 
a deep ſcarlet, veined with ſmall yellow lines. 
The Jaſmines flower from July to the middle 
of Auguſt; the firſt white and common yellow 


are hardy, and endure. our winter colds, en- 


ereaſing faſt enough by ſuccours; but the Indian 
yellow and the Spaniſh, muſt be plan ted in pots 
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(1 
or boxes, that they may be houſed in Winter, 
encreaſed uſually, by grafting them late in the 


Spring, on the common* White Jaſmine; Tis : 


may alſo be encreaſed by layers. 

. The Roſe Bay -tree'is of two ſorts, one bri 
in red, the other white flowers, in nothing & 
growing to hes of a 
man's thumb, teided into three branches, at 
each joint bearing long, hard, thick, dark green 


leaves; at the end of the dranches come forth 


the flowers, of a deep bluſh in the one, and white 
in the other, conſiſting of four narrower, long, 


yet round pointed leaves, which here . r 


witkout ſeed. F 
br the Mirth of Jur. s 
Carnations, amaranths, Ae cons 


volvulus's, African and French marigolds, aſpho- 
del tuberoſe, cardinaPs flower, double ſcarlet — | 


nis, campanulas, virgin's bower, ſweet ſy 
marvel of Peru, *eagle-flower, ' China pinks, * 


male balſams, ſun- flower, holly-hocks, fox-gloves, 
ſcarlet beans, poppies, gentian, fraxinellas, dur. 
tium indicum, veronicas, nigellas, lupines, ſpi- 


der- worts, ſtock- gilliflowers, golden: rod, fritil- 
larias, apocinums, capſicums, everlaſting flowers, 
chryſanthemums, ragged robins, linarias,” faceas, 
anthora, acanthus, f 

thalmums, leucanthemums, xeranthemums, mal. 
lows, loap · wort, eber feen and ee late 
ſown annuals, © 
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C OWBR EAD, now appears without leaves, 


* 


folded in the leaves, hanging down their heads 
and_turnitig up their leaves again, which are. in 


23, on ſmall naked ſtalks, the lowers coming up 


all but five, ſome of a bright ſhining reddiſh pur- 


ple, as the vernal one; another that flowers in 


2 > 1 


the Spring, is of a pale purple; there are alſo 
vernal white, ones, fingle and double... - 


The ſmall purple Cyclamen, another larger of a 
reddiſh purple, both Summer flowers. But the 
moſt are thoſe that in this month of Auguſt be- 

in to flower and continue ſo in September, and 
— in October, vix. 


The ivy-leaved cyclamen of Autumn, of the 


paleſt purple colour. 


- N 4 


The narrow leaved cyclamen, whereof one 


| purple, another white. 


he double purpliſh coloured cyclamen, hav- 

ving about a dozen leaves in a flower. 8 
_ There is another as double, that is white. 

The Spring cyclamens are preferable before the 


reſt, but the double ones moſt of all, and hardeſt 
to be got. Some few days after the flowers come 


up, their leaves faſhioned almoſt like colts- foot 


leaves, but have ſome indenting on the edges, 


ſome more, other ſorts leſs, ſome longer, ſome 
rounder, all of them ſtrangely variegated, ſpot- 
ted and circled with white green, about the mid- 


dle of the leaves on the upper ſide, but that ſide 


underneath is red. Theſe flowers and leaves 
ſpring from a round flat turnip- root, black * 
| * 


5 


« 


1 
the outſide, not loſing their fibres, therefore ſel : 
dom removed; but their time for tranſplanting 
is alittle before they put forth buds or flowers : 


They ſeldom enereaſe by roots; therefore raiſed - 
by ſeeds, the head or veſſel that contains them 


after the flowers are paſt, ſhrinketh down, wind- 
ing the ſtalk in a:ſcroll about it, and lieth in the 
ground hid under the leaves, where it groweth 
great and round, containing ſome ſmall ſeeds, 


which muſt be ſown as ſoon as ripe in a good - 


light earth in pots or boxes, and covered near 2 


finger thick; after they are ſprung up, and the 
. ſmall leaves dried down, put ſome more of the 


ſame earth upon them, and after the ſecond year, 
remove them to convenient diſtances about nine 
inches aſunder, where they may ſtand and bear 


flowers, and probably may yield you ſome variety, 


either in flower, ſhape, or marking of 
leaves, | Et 


Candy Tufts, an annual, are now in their 


prime, and begin to blow in July, they are ſmall _ 
plants, about-a foot high, their ſtalks ſet with 


long, narrow, notched whitiſh green leaves; at 
the top ſtand many ſmall ſingle flowers ſet cloſe 
together, in ſome all white, 10 

ſpot in the middle, others are all of a pale purpls 
colour, the ſeeds 2 _ 2 3 — 
roots yearly periſhing) and muſt be yearly ſov 
in April; almoſt any ground will fovs. Ger 


turn, 


The everlaſting peaſe now flo — 
many * peaſe like bloſſoms, of a purpliſh 

colour, ſtanding on large foot ſtalks, the haum 
riſes high, and muſt be ſo planted, as to be born 
To M again 
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again at Spring; in September its pods will be 
Tipe, filled with ſmall peaſe, which muſt be ſowed 
or ſet at the Spring, and allowed two or three 


om before they grow ſtrong enough to bear 


rs. There is a blue one that is more rare 


and continues as long, e 
The African, and by ſome called the French 
Marigold, e Ba el 


There are ſeveral varieties thereof, the beſt 
_—_— .. ö f 
The greateſt double African, or French Ma- 
rigold, having many winged leaves, purpled about 
the edges, of a dark green colour, the ſtalk riſing 
about a yard high, divided towards the top into 
many branches, each branch bearing one large 
double flower, of a fair geld yellow colour on 
the upper fide, and paler underneath ; there are 
diverſities ſometimes come from the ſeeds of the 
ſame flower, ſome paler than others, riſing out 
of a large pod, wherein, after the flowers are 
ſt, are contained long narrow black ſeeds, from 
which the ſeveral varieties are raiſed, ſome com- 
ing with large fingle flowers, with a thrum in 
the middle, though they ſeed from double ones. 
The hollow . African Marigold, the 
flowers thick and double, compoſed of many hol- 
low leaves, opening at the. end, in ſome of a 
deep, in others of a pale yellow colour. 
T be leſſer double French marigold ſmaller than 
either of the former, the ſtalks not fo ſtrong, but 
twining ſeveral ways, the outward leaves ſome- 
times bigger than the reſt, and of a deeper and 
fadder colour: they flower in Auguſt, the roots 
periſhing with the fiſt froſts, and are yearly re- 
newed by ſeeds ſowed in April in a hot bed; Fo 
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bon not any ſeeds from ſingle flowers, but from 


the fiiſt of the double ones: after they are come 
up to ſome ſtrength, remove them into a: rich 
ſoil that lieth to the ſun, where being watered, 
they proſper and bear large and ſtately flowers; 
as broad as the palm of auy hand; or as big, 
thick and double, and ſhaped like the red Bel- 
gick role. . k | 5 | 8 $3 

Indian Creſſes, or yellow Lark's Heel, ; ſpread 
into many long trailing branches, four or five. 
feet long, which, unleſs ſupported, lie on the 
round, and take up a great deal of room, ſmooth 
eaves and round, the flowers of. à fair. yellow 
colour, ſhaped ſomething like a fingle lark's 
heel, but the leaves ſtand plainer, and ſome of 
them ſtreaked with red, the ſeeds rough and un- 


even, falling off themſelves, and are to be gar 
thered off the ground, the root dying in Winter; 


ſow them in April on a hot bed or otherwiſe, 
which may be removed into good earth, having 
the advantage of the ſun, and craggy poles or 
ſticks of a yard and half high to Trad up their 
wiery branches, which guided up by your hand 


to the top, when in flower make a glorious ſhew:; 


the bloſſoms gathered before the Winter, and 
pickled up with vinegar and ſugar, is an excel- 


lent and rare fallad. | 


The Marvel of Peru, hath a big ſtalk bunched 
at the joints, ſpreading into many branches, ſet 
at the joints with fair green leaves, betwixt 
which and the ſtalk, come forth the flowers on 
ſhort foot talks, faſhioned like thoſe of the lefler 
blue bindweed, narrow at the bottom, and wide 


open at the brims, of which ſeveral kinds, white, 


red, or yellow, but the rareſt are thoſe with va- 
| MS riegated 


1 | 
riegated flowers, red and white, or red and yel- 
low, and theſe (like the bindweed) -open in the 
Night, and as ſoon as the ſun ſhines upon them, 
the brims ſhrink inward and wither away, and 

 feldomn therefore ſeen, but late in the evenings or 
morning, for which reaſon by ſome called the 
Flowers of the Night ; after the bloſſoms are paſt, . 
they are ſucceeded each by one ſeed, about the 
"bigneſs and colour of black peaſe, the. roots 
long like a radiſh, black on the outſide, com- 
monly periſhing in the Winter. 185 5 
They flower from the beginning of Auguſt; til 
Winter froſts deſtroy them: the ſeeds are ſet the 
beginning of April in 4 hot bed, and thence re- 
moved into rich earth, where they may have the 
benefit of the ſun: if any flower not the firſt 
ear, lay horfe litter or dung on them before the 
Lofts, and ſo covered all the winter, they will 
Lower the ſooner the year following, and the 
foots of your beſt kinds when done flowering, * 
taken up and dried, and each wrapped in woollen 
rags anc kept from moiſture al} winter, _— ſet 
in the earth the beginning of March, will in 
their due ſeaſons bear flowers. . 
Amaranthus, Flower Gentle, by ſome called 
Prinees Feather, of which the greater and the lef- 
ſer, and of each diverſity, $0 
The great purple flower gentle, hath a thick 
and tall ftalk, with many large green Jleavey, the 
ſtalk divided into many branches, bearing long 
ſpikes of round hairy tufts, of a reddiſh purple 
colour, divided into ſeveral parts, wherein are 
contained a great many, when full ripe, of ſmall 
white ſeeds ; of this there are many Kinds bigger 


% 


ns 
and leſſer, ſome purple mixed with green, ſome 
all whitiſh green colour, &c. , 
The leſſer purple flower gentle, hath yellowiſh 
green leaves a little reddiſh, broad at the ſtalk, 
and ſharp pointed, ſet with theſe leaves, the ſtalk - 
riſes two foot high, branched at the top, bearing 
long, ſoft and gentle tufts of hair, ſtanding like a 
pyramid, of a deep ſhining murrey purple, laſt- 
ing ſo many months after it is gathered; the ſeeds 
are ſmall, black and ſhining. 1415 
Flower gentle of divers colours, differ little 
either in leaves or ſtalks or ſeeds, only their flowers 
are of deeper or lighter colours, of purple, ſcarlet 
and gold colour. I have had this year ſome ſcar- 
let and purple, limon and orange, ſome ſtraw co- 
lour and crimſon, &c. theſe mixed in a pot with 
African marigolds, ſhew finely. 


There are amaranths of three colours, their 


beauty conſiſting not in the flowers, but leaves; 
in hot years are parted into green, red, and yel- 
low colours, the ſeeds of all being black, ſmall 
and ſhining, excepting che firſt, and ought to be 
ſowed as the Africanus on'a hot bed, in-April, 
and when grown to any ſtrength, may be re- 
moved, where they may have no interception 
from the ſun- beams, and this yearly, becauſe the 
firſt troſts deſtroy them: their ſoil muſt be light 
and rank; if you covet to have good ſeeds, ſom 
them in a hot bed in the middle of March, when 
grown up to any ſtrength, remove them into 
another new hot bed, taking them up with earth 
about them, ſo ſetting them the beginning of 
May, trauſplant them, where they may ſtand to 
bear flowers, which this way you will have the 
looner, as alſo their ſeeds, and better ripened, 
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which you may reſerve for two or three years 
following, for ſo long will they laſt good, 
Tbeſe four laſt being the beſt of ſeedlings, a 


* ought not to be unfurniſhed with, (be- 


ides their beauty) to ſupply the yacancy of other 
flowers in your emptied beds of tulips, ranuncu- 
lus, and anemonies, till their time of replant- 


ing. | 

vy There is your garden mallows, double holy- 
hocks, ſnap dragons, toad flax, fox gloves, thiſ- 
tles, ſcabious, mullen, fennel flower, bind-weed, 
larks heels, Canterbury bells, thorn apples, ap- 
ples of love, garden lupines, ſcarlet bean, ſnails, 
caterpillars, oak of , Jeruſalem, and of Cappado- 
cia, trifles adored amongſt country women in 
their gardens, but of no eſteem to a floriſt, who 
is taken up with things of more value. 

But of little more value is your ſenſible plant, 
your humble plant, and nol: me tangere, conſi- 
dering their trouble in the raifing, and want of 
beauty: the firſt the leaves being touched ſhrink 
from you; the ſecond, when handled, falls 
down ; the laſt, their pods being takea betwixt 


your fingers, before they are ripe, fly in pieces 


with 'a ſudden ſnap; being all annuals, and 


| raiſed from ſeeds, and only propagated for thoſe 


qualities, and periſh with the firſt froſts, eſpeci- 
ally the two firſt. NE . 
In this month's flowers, the ſtar flower of 
Ethiopia, having green leaves of a foot long, 
inch broad, woolly when broken, ſtalk cubit 
high, bearing from the middle to the top many 
large white flar-like flowers, with ſome yellow- 
neſs in the bottom of them, with a three ſquare 
head, compaſſed with white threads, tipt with 

| | yellow, 
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yellow, thick root, round and white, as tender 
as that which blows in May (the ſtar flower of 
Arabia) and muſt be uſed accordingly ;. the(e 


two, and that which blows in April, the yel- 


low one which is leſs tender, only worth a flo- 

riſt's collection and care in preſerving. 
The great Indian tuberous hyacinth, the beſt 

and moſt defired of all its kinds, hath a thick 


tuberous knobbed root, formed in ſeveral heads, 


with many thick fibres at the bottoms of them; 


from whence riſe up ſeveral ſtrong and tall ſtalks, 
ſet with divers fair, long and broad green leaves, 
joined at the bottom cloſe to the ſtalk, where 
they are biggeſt, growing by degrees ſmaller to 
the top, where in this month ſtand many fair 
large flowers, compoſed of {ix white leaves, Ka. 5 
open, like thoſe of a white daffodil, with ſome 
ſhort threads in the middle, and of fo ſtrong a 
ſweet ſcent, that a pot of them ſet in a lower 
room, the doors open, it ſhall be ſmelt all the 
houſe over; there is another in this kind, but 
leſſer in all parts. This is yearly to be taken up 
in April (though you may do it in September, 
and keep the roots dry in fand, or when dry, in 
papers in a warm cloſet till April) and then 
carefully part the roots, not breaking the great 
fibres, and to replant them preſently thus, put 
rich earth in the bottom of the pot up to. the 
middle, then ſome natural freſh. earth, placing 
the root therein, but ſo that. the fibres may have 
nouriſhment from that below, then cover the 
whole root with the ſame freſh earth, and fill up 
the reſt of the pot, with the rank rich earth that 


you put in the bottom, then plunge your pot in 


2 hot bed, let it there remain, if chat bed wake 


it not fpring, remove it to a ſecond, till it ſprings 

raſs high, or two inches, then ſet it under a 
fouth-wall, whole in the hot bed, not water it, 
but afterwards in dry weather water it gently; in 
Auguſt it will ſhew its rich and fragrant flowers; 
about the middle of September houſe it, for it 

will not endure cold or wet, if you would have 
it off-ſet, then ſet the root naked in rich earth, 
but probably it riſes not to flower that year. 

Shrub mallow, with woody branches, with 
a whitiſh bark, and ſoft woolly whitiſh green 
leaves, like the currant-trees, large flowers like 
fingle holly hock; ſome deep reddiſh or purple, 
others lighter, with the bottom of-a deeper pur- 
ple, running into the leaves in ſmall veins; ano- 
ther freſher -green leaves and white flowers with 
a large purple ſpot in the bottom; of this another 
with its flowers ſtriped with bluſh lines, theſe. 
ſhrubs that grow to a man's height, and ſome- 
times higher, are increaſed by laying down the 
branches in the earth, and. ſometimes by their 
ſeeds,” which ſeldom come to maturity here, or 
you may graff them by approach, one upon 
another, and on one of theſe ſhrubs have all the 
varieties. a | 4 

Double bloſſomed wild pomegranate tree, 
flowers the end of this month, and is the rareſt 
of all the flowering ſhrubs, if pruned, grows 
up high, otherwiſe, in a thick bluſh full of ſmall 
branches, with ſome thorns thereon, and many 
fmall ſhining green leaves, which fall away in 
Winter, and are renewed in the ſpring; at the 
fides and ends of the. branches, come out many 
hard and coral coloured cups, and out of them 
beautiful flowers, as big and double as a ag 
$4 | roles, 
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„ k::-:: 
roſe, of an excellent bright erimſon colours 
there is another that is leſs in all its part, ſadder 
green leaves, the flowers inclining more © 
orange colour. You muſt plant it in a bow. or 
caſe made of wood, that it may be houſed in 
the Winter, and in Spring the young ſprouts 
ſheered off, that it ſpend itſelf not too much in 
them, and this done two or three times, this 
lant is eaſily encreaſed by its ſuckers or by lays - 


ng. LE IS Cent be of . ee 
The ſhrub ſpirea flowers this month, and riſes 


up more than yard high; with divers woody-ftalks 


ſet with leaves, like thoſe of ſally, but leſſet, 
and nicked on the edges 3 on the top of the ſtalks 
comes forth many ſonal pale peach coloured . 
flowers, ſet thick together in a long ſpike, le _ 
ſening by degrees like pyramis, the root woody . 
_ and. laſting, endures the Winter, and is en- 
_ creaſed by layers, - ß 3 211305 6.0W 
The Virginian climer, cbwes out of 
ground in May, with long, round winding ſtalks, 
more or leſs, and in height according to the 
age, or liking of the plant; it grows with us 
five or fix foot or more high ; from the joints 
come forth the leaves, at each one from the mide 
dle to the top, a claſper like a vine, and a flower 
alſo; the leaves broad at the bottom, about the 
middle divided into three parts, nicked about the 
edges, the bud of the flower before it opens, like 
the ſeed veſſel of the common ſingle vigella, but 
longer, having at the top five. crooked horns, 
opening the bud, divideth itſelf into ten parts, 
ſuſtaining the leaves of the flower, Which are 
many, long, ſharp pointed, narrow, well ſpread 
one by another, ſome ſtreight and others crook- 


> 


ed; theſe leaves are of a whitiſh colour, thick 
ſpotted with a peach colour, having towards the 
bottom, a ring of a perfect peach colour, and 
above and beneath it a white citele, adding 
much to the beauty of the flower, but the moſt 
range is the umbrane, which riſeth in the mid- 
dle, parting itſelf into four or five crooked ſpot- 
ted horns; from the midſt of theſe riſes another 
' roundiſh head, which carries three nails or 
horns, biggeſt above, and ſmall at the lower 
end: but never with us, that I have heard on, 
is this flower ſucceeded by any fruit, but in the 
Weſt-Indies, (where it is a native) it beareth 
fruit like a pomegranate, containing a whitiſh 
pulp, and many . cornered rough black ſeeds, 
_ about the bigneſs of a pear kernel, long roots, 
thicker than the ſarſaparilla's, which run far in 
the earth, putting up heads in ſeveral places, by 
which means encreaſed; its beautiſul flowers 
ſhew themſelves in Auguſt, the ſtalk dying to 
the ground every Winter, ſpringing again from 
the roots in May, which may be covered and 
| defended from hard froſts in Winter; it ought 
to be planted in a large pot to hinder the roots 
running, and for houſing in the Winter, and 
ſetting in the hot ſun in ſummer, the: hotteſt 
place that may be, or it will not bear at all; we 
ſet the pots in the Spring in hot beds to bring 
them forward. | 33 
In this month bloſſoms that curious pleaſant, 
fragrant, and ever green plant, the myrtle, of 
which is, Fe ; Wh | "i 
Tune broad leaved myrtle; in thick buſh, full 
of branches, growing four or five foot high, 
ſet with bright, ſhining and ever green yn, 
| 0 


* 


* 


a Cm 3 
of a ſweet ſcent, ſomewhat broad and long, at 


the joints of the branches come forth the flowers, 


of five. ſmall white leaves, with ſome White 
threads in the middle, and very ſweet, the roots 
conſiſting of many ſtrings and fibres, as all ſhrubs 


„ 1 | | l 
The leſſer leaved myrtle grows like the former, 


but not ſo high, the leaves thicker on the 
branches, ſmaller pointed at the ends, of a deep» _ 
er green colour, in little elſe differingg. 
The box leaved myrtle differs from the Jaſt, 
the leaves being round, pointed like box, there 
is another called, the upright myrtle, having ſharp 
pointed leaves and branches growing erect; ana- 
ther called, the bird's- neſt myrtle, thick ſet with 
narrow leaves, and clofe compacted branches. 
The double flowered myrtle, grows like the 
firſt, but being more tender, grows not ſo large 
nor high, its flowers being like the other, White, 
but very thick and double, of a delicate ſweet 
ſcent. 3 {RI E345 £6) T 
The great Spaniſh, or laurel leafed myrtle, 
in all parts bigger than the former, riſes near two 
ards high, the leaves are like thoſe of the bay, 
bat a whiter green, . ſet in a double row on both 
ſides, the branches ſweet in ſcent, in flowers 
and fruits differ little from the firſt; all but the 
laſt are preſerved in caſes, and diligently houſed 
in Winter, but that is more hardy, and. with 
any care will endure the violence of Winter, 
though planted at large, about the ſame time 
flows, 446, -aor*, „ „ 
The ſweet yellow Indian jaſmine, a beautiful 
green, and riſes about two foot high, dividin 
into branches, covered with a purpliſh colour 
bark, decked with many fair ſhining dark ever 
| 5 135 green 
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its kinds, deſerving a caſe with the beſt 


of ſweet marjoram, but bigger 
woody root, the whole plant of a delicate ſcent, 


l 4 


green leaves, tbe like the 'pome; lates? the 
longer and broader;; the flowers this the com- 


mon white jaſmine, but bigger, and of a fair f 


low, and ſweet ſcent; where they grow na 
anc they are ſucceeded by fruits like ſma}l 


_ olives, but flowering ſo late with uds never come 
to — 


he ſtriped phyllicea, moſt beamiful' of; all 

; 

this plant (if ſuffered) riſes to the heiche of. A 
man, thick ſet with ſmall branches, and thoſe 
with ſmall! ever green leaves, edged and ſtriped 


| with white, yet hardy enough to be 'planted at 
fi = i you defend it a little from ſnows: and 


Herb anatick, unleſs a backward Lamas, 
flowers in this mtinth. otherways later, and riſes 


about a foot high, with ſtiff hard ſtalks divided 
into many branches, but thinly ſet with ſmall 


leaves, two at a joint; at the tops of the 
ſtalks and branches come forth-ſmall white flow- 
ers, among a tuft of white downy threads; the 


whole plant i is of ſweet and pleaſant, ſcent ; : this 
is encreaſed by ſetting flips in April. 


Aſſyrian maſtick, not ſo tall as the FOES 
ſmaller leaves, whiter, and thicker ſet on the 
branches, like the myrtle; at the tops of the 
ſtalks ſtand many green knaps or heads, like thoſe 
and . greener ; 2 


tender and impatient of cold, and nfs wy 
muſt be ſet in a pot, and not houſed in Win. 
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In the Monrn f AUGUST. 
Carnations, ſun-flowers, hollyhocks, Guern- 
ſey lily, tuberoſe, cardinal's-flower, female bal- 


ſams, marvel; of Peru, . capſicums, everlaſting 
flower, yellow crocus's, cyclamens, convolvu- 


lus's, African and French marigolds, ſtarworts 
amaranths, amaranthoides, nigella, ſcabious, 


ſweet ſultan, naſturtiums, linarias, ſtock gillt» 


flowers, auriculas, polyanthos's, golden rods, 


mallows, jaceas, hieratiums, geraniums, xeran- 
themums, veronicas, globe thiſtles, helianthe= 
mums, alyſſons, China ſtarworts, poppies, lark- 
ſpurs, candy-tufts, chryſanthemums, capſicums, 


eringo, virgin's bower, and many other ſorts of _ 
late ſown annuals, . 
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SEPTEMBER: 


THE true ſaffron comes up with many narrow 
long leaves, and after them the flowers in 
form like the former mentioned in the ſpring, of 
a reddiſh purple colour; in the middle are ſome 
unprofitable ſmall yellow chives, ſtanding up- 
Tight, as all other kinds have, but in this flower 
there is alſo three or four longer chives, hanging 
down on or between the leaves, of a fiery red 
colour, the true blades of ſaffron, which picked 
thence, and preſſed between two papers, and 
fo dried, is the ſaffron, that is ſold in ſhops, the 
roots are bigger than any other kind, and covered 
<0 a hairy ſkin, diſtinguiſhing them from the 
reit. | | | 
The filver coloured Autumn crocus, with the 
three outward leaves ſilver colour, the other three 
more white and leſſer. | 
The Autumn mountain crocus, of a pale 
bleak blue colour, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
ſcarcely appearing above ground at the firſt, but 
afterwards grows a little higher, theſe two laſt 
flour not till the next month. 
The meadow ſaffron, of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts worth collecting. , | 
The party coloured meadow ſaffron, like the 
crocus's, compoſed of ſix leaves, ſome whereof 
are white, others of a pale purple, ſome half 
white, and half purple, with ſome threds or 
chives in the middle, like ſpring crocus. The. 
flowers appear before the leaves that are of a dark 
brown colour at firſt, riſing about the end ot 
February, 
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February, but at ſpring are large, long, and 
green, from the middle of which the ſeed veſleÞ 
appears, containing round brown ſeeds, the root 
like a tulips, but larger, having a long emi- 
nence at the bottom, whence its fibres ſhoot into 


1 


the ground. 


The variegated meadow ſaffron, in every leaf 
pale bluſh and deep purple, another of this kind 


of a ſadder purple and bluſh. 
Tha checquered meadow ſaffron of Chio, of a 
pale purple colour, thick ſpotted and checquered 
with bluiſh purple, ſmall but beautiful flowers, 
the root ſmall and tender. 1 a 5 
The double meadow ſaffron, like the common 
one in colour, but very double, and of a pale 
purpliſh colour: there is another double one of 
a; deeper purple. | ; 


- Theſe are to be ſet about the end of Auguſt, : 


and will flower ſome in September, the reſt of 
the month following, and after their green leaves 


having appeared, and driven down, the roots are. 


to be taken up, and ordered as other bulbous. 

roots ; by ſowing their ſeeds, you may raiſe other: 

rarities. | | | 
In the Monta of SEPTEMBER. 


Amaranthus, Guernſey lily, cylamens, col- 


chicums, ſun- flower, holy-hocks, tuberoſes, dou- 


ble violets, African and French marigolds, fe- 
male-balſams, antirrhiniums, marvel of Peru, 
naſturtiums, convolvulus's, ſaffron crocus's, ſpi- 
der-worts, poppies, lark-ſpur, annual ſtocks, 
candy tufts, Venus looking-glaſs, aſters of ſeve- 
ral kinds, auriculas, pol, anthos's, China pinks, 
Rock gilliflowers, carnations, chryſanthemums,. 
_” | N ͤô— OR 
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ſcarlet beans, capſicums, lupines, golden rods, 
double ſoapwort, tree primroſe, ſnap-dragons, 

ox- eye, helianthemums, campanulas, xeranthe= KY - 
mums, jaceas, lavateras, elichryſums, oriental 
, SETS) 1 12 S667 
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| OC TOB E: 1 
A there is no plant in this month begins 9 
flower, that is worth notice, its room ſnal! 
be taken up in deſcribing a plant, that is always 
in flower, and how to order that and its nice at- 
tendants, viz. "EMS STOR en 
The orange-tree, which in Spain, and other 
hot countries, grow to tall and fair trees, but 
with us the higheſt to a man's height, (that I 
have ſeem or heard of.) The bark of the elder 
boughs is brown, and the younger green, with 
ſome thorns, large leaves of a freſh ſhining green 
colour, twining a little like ivy, with many fmall 
holes in them, of a ſtrong ſweet ſcent, and never 
falling till new thruſts them off; the flowers are 
of a whitiſh colour and very ſweet, followed by 
ſmall round green fruit, which in time grows to 
be ſomewhat large, and of a yellowiſh red colour, 
as moſt know, though not the tree, * 
The orange tree being one of the fineſt greens, 
and as tender as any: I ſhall here name the moſt 
tender that muſt be houfed, with care in Winter, 
and how to order them, after I have mentioned 
our common greens that grow without that care. 
With the leaſt care: Lew, the fir, tree of life, 
cypreſs, ſtone crop tree, evergreen. oak, holly, 
laurel, bays, holy holly, box and gilded, ever- 
| green 
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reen hathorn,. ſtaff tree, privet,. phyllirea, Spa- 

With more care: Phyllirea ſtriped, lauruſti- 
nus of ſeveral ſorts, myrtles of divers ſorts, yel- 
low Indian jeſſamine, the roſe bay or oleander, 
the indian bay. .. '' ®. N 
With moſt care: Lemons and oranges. 

To ſave room, we will here name other nice 
plants; that muſt have the like care: the fame di- 
rections for ſome, will ſerve them all, viz. _ 


The bloody double wall-flower, cranes bill, 


tuberoſe hyacinth, blue borage leaved auricula, 
bears vae- lanicte..”...* OY 
Theſe plants are ſet in caſes, and with oranges, 
and other tender plants houſed in Winter, and 
encreaſed by layers; the beſt time to tranſplant 
the hardier ones, is about the tenth of March; 
for the more tender, to be ſet in caſes the end of 
April: the earth fit for them, is the digeſted 
earth of a melon-bed, equally mixed with fine 
loamy earth, lying, and often turned the fore- 
going winter, and ſifted through a wire ſieve be- 
fore put in your caſcs ; then taking your plant, 
cut the roots a little, eſpecially at the bottom, 
ſpreading the roots, ſet it not too deep, rather let 
ſome of the root appear: and laſtly, ſettle it with 
temperate water (not too much) ſet them in the 
ſhade for twelve days, and afterwards expoſe them 
to the ſun. | Eg 
The beginning of May, give all your houſed 
plants frelh earth; taking out of the tops of your 
pots and caſes, the old earth three or four fingers 
deep, and looſening the reſt with a fork or ſome 
fit inſtrument, ſo as not to hurt or prejudice the 
roots, then fill them up with your beſt and richeſt 
55 8 =” ſoil, 
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foil, half neats:durz well rotted, conſumed, and 
mixed, that hath been preſerved for ſuch "uſes, 
that the virtue may be wafhed down into the reſt 
of the earth, to nouriſh and comfort your plants: 
water den s the dryneſs of the ſeaſon requires, 
with diſcretion : Sprinkling your greens all over 
with your water pots of clear water, it will make 
them have the more delicate luſtre. 

Your myrtles will ſhew finely intermixed with | 
your pots of July flawers. * 

About the middle of Auguſt is your thous Fold 
ſon, for removing and ' laying your perennial 
greens, oranges, lemons, myrtles,. phyllireas, 
oleanders, jeſſamines, arbutes, and other. rare 
ſhrubs, as pomegranates, beſt roſes, &c. by tak- 
ing the ſhoots and branches of the laſt ſpring, and 
pegging them down with a hook- ſtick, in very 
rich earth (but it muſt be perfectly conſumed) 
watering them on all occaſions in fummer, that 
time twelve months, they will be prepared for a 
removal, which muſt be in fit earth, and ſet in 
the ſhade, kept moderately moiſt, not over wet, 
Teſt you rot the young fibres: within three weeks 
after expoſe them to ſome more airy place, and a 
little of the morning ſun, but not a full ſun till 
a fortnight after. 

About Michaelmas (accoifing as the ſeaſbn 
admoniſhes) in a fair and clear day, your rareſt 
greens and plants being dry, lodge them in their 
Winter - quarters, your green houſe, recruiting 
them with freſh earth (as in May) to nouriſh 
them all winter, leaving at firſt your, doors and 
windows open, giving them all the air you can, 

unleſs the winds be ſharp, and foggy weather; 
encloſe them by degrees, unlefs the froſts force 
you 
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you to do it com} and encloſ them by ſhatting 
up windows and doors together; myrtles are 
more hardy, and WA endure out till the next 
month after. . 

When the cold comes on, ſet fuck, plants that 
will not endure houſing, into holes made in th 
earth two or three inches lower than the ſurface 
thereof, under ſome ſouth wall or pale, covering 
with ſweet and dfy moſs, and then putting 
aſſes over them; in all warm and ſun- ſhine days, 
ar-in gentle and ſweet ſhowers, give them air by. 
wholly uncovering them : thus may you preſerve 
yqur precious ciſtus's, maraccos leedling, choiceſt 
ranunculus and anemonies, K. Thus. govern- 
ing them till April, and then about again as be- 
fore taught, unleſs, 10 ou have, or do find out bet- 
ter ways, which I ſhould be glad to be informed. 

of ; but remember that in eee you ſo ſe- 
clude out out all cold you oan out of your green- 
houſe, or conſervatory, by cloſe ſtopping all 
chinks, by laying ſtraw and mats where cold ma 
enter, for if it freeze in your conſervatory tek 
which you muſt ſet a bowl; of water on purpoſe to 
know) kindle ſome charcoal, .and put them in a 
hole ſunk a little into the floor about the middle 
of it; if the plants be exceeding dry, and it do 
not freeze, refreſh them ſparingly With qualified 
water, 1. e. mingled with a little ſheep or co-W-- 
dung, but then take heed of wetting the leaves 
therewith : at all times when the air is warmed 
by the beams of the ſun, in a fine day the ſun 
darting on the houſe, open your windows and 
doors that way, but ſhut them again before the 
Jun be off; chere alſo, that it is better to give 
Ran. 


Can). 
houſed plants too little water than too much , and; 
that aloes or ſedums muſt-have none at all. 
EY] "I 5 „ fit 1 1 
| In the Month of OcToBER, | 
Single anemonies, and polyanthos's, carnations, 
Rock gilliflowers, aſters, antirrhiniums, amaran- 
thus, double violets, ſaffron crocus's, colchi- 
cums, cyclamens, African and French marigolds, 
mazyel of Peru, ſingle wall- flowers, capſicums, 
heart's eaſe, golden rods, China pinks, China 
ſtarworts, linarias, tuberoſes, Guernſey lily, fe- 
male balſams, convolvulus's, lupines, ſcabious's, 
Venus looking-glaſs; and navelwort, jaceas, ja- 
cobæas, hawkweeds, ſweet ſultans, ce. 
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NOVEMBER. 


N this month the ſtrawberry-tree is in its 
1 greateſt glory; the Ling! By» a rough, but' 
the branches a ſmooth bark, with leaves alter-' 
nately green like the bays, finely purled about 
the edges, long yet round pointed, the flowers 
row on the ends of the branches, with long 
Galks, and are ſmall little white bottles, like 
thoſe of the lily of the valley, which are of little 
beauty, but ſucceeded by red berries; like to 
ſtawberries, harſh in taſte, containing ſmall and 
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many ſeeds : the whole riſes not here to two 
yards high, its uſual height in its native country " w 
Ireland ; the berries are its beauty, ripe in this dr 
month ; and therefore herein placed, which be- ac 
ing mixed with its fine green leaves, are very de- T 
lightful to the eye, young plants are raiſed — ro 
. | ceds | 


„ 
ſeeds, and fome by layers, but long e're they 
root, and when removed, the earth muſt be taken 
up with them, and carefully planted, being nice 
whilſt young, but elder are 17 146 and will Rey 
per under any warm wall. 5 


In the Month of NoveMBER. 


84 


Single anemonies, gentianellas, polyalities „% 


ſtock gilliflowers, double violets, ſtriped lily, 
double colchicums, heart's-eaſe, ſome 12 

two ſorts of golden rods, en W : 
leadworts, W a 


1 33 


lt. ECE M BE R. 
HE . black e from 4 2 of 


. * * 1 


many long brown ſtrings, running deep. i 2 


the gun, and faſtened, to a big head, fpringeth 
up many green leaves, ſtanding on big flick foot: 
ſtalks, - divided into eight or nine parts, nicke 
about the edges, the flowers come forth in this 
month upon ſhort foot ſtalks, ſhaped like ſingle 
white roſes, at fitſt white, at laſt turn to a bluſh 
colour with a pale yellow thrum, and a green 
head in the middle; by many called the Cty 
mas Roſe. 


In the Manth of: DECEMBER. 


Single anemonies, ftock gilli- flowers, ſingte 


wall- flowers, primroſes, antirrhiniums, ſnow- 


drops, ſpring cyclamens, black hellebore, winter 


aconite, polyanthos's, narciſſus's, helleboraſter, 
T angier nnd and the mate kae enen 
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arworts, 1 
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Ca FT. 
Of watering Plants | 
. If you fear dry weather, do not defer too long: 


| ore you water, but do it gently: before. the % 
earth is too dry, conſideration had to the depth 


of your roots, and thoſe that are deepeſt, water 
moſt. 1 A 3 
Uſe not well-water for tender plants, it being 
too chill and cold, nor that which runs long on 
Tharp gravel, except it ſtand ſome time in tubs 
mixed with dung. an 


If your plants be great growers, requiring heat, 


put horſe-dung in your water; if the water be bad, 
then put dung into it to help it :-let it ſtand in 


the ſun and open air uncovered :- if your plants be 
fine and tender, then put ſheep or cows-dung, 


deer or aſſes dung into the water; the worſe the 


ground and more barren, be ſure to put in the 


more dung. Take care you water no plants with 
ſtanding ſtinking ditch water, nor no water that 
ſtinketh; for ſweet water (not tod clear) and 
freſh mould (not muſty or tainted with ſtinking 
weeds) is as proper for tender plants, as.fweet 
and good food, warm and clean lodging, for ten- 
der and fine bred perſons. „ LON hoes 
Large and navigable rivers, that receive much 
foil by waſhing ſtreets, and the many ſinks that 
fun into it, is an excellent water for all ſorts of 
plants. | | 7 . 4 
Water all ſeeds with the ſmalleſt or rain-like 


drops you can, and not too much at a time or too 


fercely, leſt you diſcover them. 975 

For flowers and plants whoſe leaves lie on the 
ground, water them at ſome diſtance, by making 
a hollow circle about the plant and pouring water 


into it, by which means you avoid annoying, the 
| Ne, N leaves 


2 


* 


— 


enz! 


leaves by difcolouring water, or chilling the roofs 


by too ſudden coldnels. 


Uſe not any liquors for watering, either natu- 


rally hot as ſpirits, or en en made ſo by heat- 


ing over the fire. 


All ſorts of fibrous roots are affured in their 
growth by convenient watering; but for bulbous 


and tuberous roots, the gardoner' 8 hand e to 
be more ſparing. 


To know 1 particular flowers that will alter for the 


beſt. 
Experience gives us this truth, that ſuch 


flowers as differ in number of leaves, in ſhape, in 
colour; the feeds of ſuch will produce flowers 


much different from the ordinary kind of flowers, 


though produced all of one flower but a year or 


two before: nay, a particular flower. amo 
many other of one plant, ſhall bring more dou- 
ble ones, than twenty others that are not quali- 


fied as it; and is, or ought to be known to all 
that raiſe flowers; as for example, the ſtock gil- 


liflower that hath five, fix or more leaves, the 
ſeed of ſuch a particular lower or flowers, will 
produce more double ones, than thoſe plants that 


bring forth but four leaves, quantity for quantity | 


of ſeed, twenty for one. 


- If you be curious, as Floriſts ought to be, you 


may obſerve the ſame rule in ſeveral other flowers 
that have no thrum in the middle, as auriculas, 
primroſes, wall- flowers, campians, &c. When 
you find one or more leaves than your ordinary 
number, you may conclude, their nature hath ſet 
one ſtep forward in altering from the ordinar 
kind: There a lover of * ſhould be dili Thos 
© 


f 


(2144) 


_ Thoſe flowers alſo which bear ſeeds when double, 

4 as the gilliflower, African, &c. ſowing the ſeeds k 
1 of ſuch double flowers, they will bring you more ; 
= and better flowers, a hundred to one, than ſingle 

5 ones; and in ſowing the ſeeds of ſuch, you ſhall 

3 have ſeveral varieties, but moſt marked with the 

1 colour of the mother - plant; and ſome of theſe 

1 will run, as it were, beyond the limits of na- 

vn ture, and then they will break, or have pods in 

oh the middle, and then never bear feed more. July- 

1 flowers have alſo their ſign, which will bear ſeed, * 


and which will not: thoſe that will bring ſeed (if 
weather and other accidents hinder not) have their 
horns in the middle of the flower: It is obſerved 
+ alſo in the marking of flowers, that the ſeed of 
. thoſe that be ſtriped, ſhall bring the moſt ſtriped 
ones, and ſome of different colours and ſtripes, 
— ire... . 
Their places of ſowing and ſetting. 
Care muſt be had in ſowing ſeed, or at leaſt in 
_ ſetting, where you intend that they ſhall thrive ; 
that the ground bear the beſt proportion that may 
be to the places, and the particular mineral, vein, 
nature, or quality of the places, where ſuch 
plants, in other parts, uſed to grow; not to put 
+ mountainous plants in low and moiſt grounds, &c. 
For bog-plants require, when they be tranſ- 
planted into gardens, either a natural or artificial 
bog, or to be placed near ſome water, by which | 
there is great improvement of all ſorts of flags, iſ], 
and particularly the aromatical reed, _ 
The artificial bog is made by digging a hole in 
any ſtiff clay ground; or there may be clay 
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brought in, and laid to bind the hole or pit, in 1 
the bottom or floor, and the ſides likewiſe, ſo 4 
thick, that the moiſture may not be able to get | 


through; 


? 145 3 

dy and filled with ſuch earth and water 
(though I. would have the earth richer) as may 
make a like conſiſtence to the bog where the 


plants you ſet in it did at the firſt * and waa: { 
Stowe 


\ Requifte FU) the: manner if king." a 


To laying, it is neceſſary that in its due "I 


ſeaſon you cut the thing you lay, after the man- 


ner you cut July- flowers, in laying them, unleſs 
in ſome plants, that take any way, as vines; and 


it is ſo much the better, if in roſes, and other 


layers of a woody ſubſtance, with an awl you 
prick the ſtock at the place laid, as it is done b7 
circumpoſition, that is, the mould is borne up 
to the bough, which is taken off; which is done 
in the Spring, before the ſap nile, in F fuß 
or beginning of March. 


Of mating $ ets by ee. 


Nature uſually provides this way of e | 


tion, without the induſtry of mar called to he. 


aſſiſtance; but that not generally in all plants, 


nor always in any one; therefore well worth 
learning of thoſe that delight in gardens, to know 
any means to enlarge this way of propagation, 


beyond the bounds it is carried to by nature's' 
courſe, And it is done by baring the roots of 


plants of woody ſubſtance, and then making a” 
cut of the ſame faſhion with that which is made 
in layings, not towards but from the plant: Into 
this clift a Sone muſt be put, or ſomething that 
will make the root gape, and the part cut stand 


upwards: Then cover the root over three inches 


with light mould, and the lip that was life& u 
will fprout into branches, the root of the old tree 


nouriſhing it: When the branches are grown, 


y 
cut-off this plant, with its roots, to live of it= 
O Ss 


ſelf ; 


« * 
is EF * 
. * * 


( 146 ) 
ſelf; if you can, leave an eye on the lip of your 
root, which you after inciſion lift up, and the 
branches will the more ſpeedily'and-certainly iſſue. 
out of the root ſo cut: This | is called * a 
—_ 

To change the Colours of 22 Flowers whi Jl i in the 


Burn brimſtone under m_ and you will, ac- 
cording to the time you apply this fume to them, 
1 the tips, or moſt of their leaves, Change co- 
our. 

To any flower as a purple colour, as tulips, cro- 
cus, hyacinth, iris, &c. if a pencil dipt in ſpirit of 
vitriol, and ſtroaked along the leaves of ſuch co- 
loured flowers, or that part where the flowers are 
ſo coloured, where the vitriol vemains, ſhall pre- 
ſently be anner to a delicate and rich ſcarlet, to 
the admiration of thoſe that underſtand it not, 
paſſing by a flower, and at their return, to find 
it thus richly marked, contrary to their firſt ob- 
ſervation: But take notice, leaves ſo ſerved, next 
day ſhall wither. 

Directions for making a Het Bed. | 

The hot-bed is thus made: In ſome convenient 
| place i in your nurſery, open to the ſun, and ſo as 
that freſh dung may be laid up to every ſide when 

rown cold to heat it again. Let your horſe-dung 

thrown up in one corner of your ftable, till 
you have a quantity ſufficient and proportionable 
to the length and bigneſs of your bed, intended 
to be made, which muſt be ſuitable to the quit 

WE ſeeds you have to ſow on it. 

t ſtakes be knocked into the ground four 
foot aſunder at each end in breadth, the length 
at Ir: pleaſure and occaſion, fill up both ends 


—. al, 

and ſides with ſtakes a yard above ground, about 
a foot aſunder, and wind them round with rods, 
or ropes made of hay or ſtraw, then fill it with 
horſe-dung and wet litter, two foot high ſuitably, 
and tread it equally cloſe and hard down, then 
raiſe it two Pig avs with the ſame kind of 
new horſe-dung, which tread: as the former, the 
whole of an equal hardneſs; this do, till it is a 
yard high at leaſt; after well trod, let boards, 
or board laths be laid round on the top edge- 


ways, to keep in the rich ſifted earth, that is to 


be laid over your bed four inches thick, that of 
an old hot - bed well- rotted, or the beſt mould you 
can get; put ſmall poles, or hazel rods archways 
coyer it, the ends ſtuck in on each ſide, for the 
ſupporting of mats, hair-cloth, or canvas, that 
muſt be laid over it, which will cauſe it to heat 
the ſooner; when the violence thereof is over, 
which you may feel with your finger, it being to 
be little more than bare warm; then ſow and ſet 
your ſeeds: Senſible and humble plants, melons, 
cucumbers, &c. And when they come up, be 
ſure to give them air, or elſe they will preſently 
turn yellow, and ſpoil your choiceſt feeds; cover 
them with glaſſes from the ſun, a little from the 
earth to give them air, and ſome part of the day 
take and raiſe them off to acquaint them £5 
the ſun by degrees, which grown ſtrong, remove 
them into rich earth, in your garden, 17 
them from the mid-day ſun, till well ſettled an 
rooted, by often, but gentle watering. 
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An AP . 5 N DIX to dhe Treatiſe of 
Fut ite Auricula 8. 


Siagle Rriped Surcalith; 


URPLE and lemon colour, an old flower 
well ſtriped, ſmall eye, and quickly waſhes. | 
2. Pine violet and White. 
3. Fine ſky and white. | 
4. Philemot, ſome ſtripes of vellows bad eye. 
8g Hair colour with ſome ſtripes of a lighter. _ 

6. Needle-work, pale peach and white in ſmall 
ſtreaks. 

7. Hair colour and lemon, well marked, g ood 
truſs flowers, large, and white eye, but ſometimes 
come all yellow. | 

8. Hair colour and lemon, well marked, and good 
eye, but every way leſs than the former. | 

Dark murriſh crimſon and gold colour, well | 
marked, and good truſs. | 
10. Beep crimſon and gold colour; rely mark- 
ed, with a large ſparkling ſnow white eye. 

11. Deep purple and ſtraw colour, good eye. 

12. Scarlet and gold colour, large truſs, well 
mired, and fine white eye. _ 

. Windſor Auricula, crimſon and gold colour. 
Brick colour and yellow, well marked, large 
00 , and good eye. . 
. Crimſon and yellow very large mx and- 
large white eye, good truſs, well marked. 
16. Dull fleſh colour, and pale lemon. 


* 
- 


| Double Auriculas. 


1. Double yellow. x Ht % 
2, Double buff. 
Double crimſon. 
Double hair colour. 
6, . yellowiſh Kroon: 


LIE INE 


6. Double 


AN APPENDIX. 149 

6. Double reddiſh liver colour. 
7. Double liver colour, | 

8. Double bluiſh purple, which I ſaw Mr. Eger- 
ton meaſure by a new half-crown, without the leaſt 
preſſing the leaves, and it proved near a ftraw's 
breadth broader round the half-crown. | 
. . 9, Double peaſe bloſſom colour, but little leſs chan 
„„ i . 

10. Donble murriſh red, a fine flower, 


Double ſtriped Aurieulass. 
1. Double liver-colour and yellow, a good flower, 
lar e. ; | : "7 Pe 0 | 
| 3 Double crimſon. and yellow, a delicate flower. 
5 Double purple and yellow, the beſt and dear- 
elt. f 4 1 oh : £4 ' 9 82 f 5 
Let me adviſe thoſe that can obtain it to mix ſea- 
ſand with their ſally. earth, and rotted neats-dung, 
in equal proportions for their compoſition, for to fer 
their auriculas in, and put in large boxes a yard 
and half long, ſomething above half a yard wide, 
and one foot high, they will thrive the better, hav- 
ing more liberty ro draw nouriſhment than earthen 
pots, or little ſquare boxes, and to ſet but three in a 
row for the breadth, and ſo proportionably for the 
length. The ſcarlet double cowllip, or oxſlip, pea- 
gle, or polyander, take it by what name you pleaſe, 
it is large, very double, opegs well, and of a deep 


1 


ſcarlet. 
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Monthly Directions what ought to 
be done in the Flower- Garden for 
CVET. uo bent e 1143 REFERS 


1. N gardens, and trim your ſmall 
trees and ſhrubs, when the moon is in Li- 


* 


bra or Capricorn. 

2. Set or cut any tree or ſhrub, that you would 
have its growth retarded, in the decreaſe of the moon 
— Fo 1 

3. Set, cut, or ſow what you would have ſpeedily 
ſhoot out again, or ſpring and grow, in the increaſe 
of the moon. J)VVVVVVVVVVVV PwRAS 

1 . When you ſow to have double flowers, do it in 
full of the moon, and when the plant is grown to a 
bigneſs fit to be removed; do it alſo in a full moon, 
and as often as you tranſplant them. _ „ 

5. Neither graft, fet, ſow, or plant any thing 

that day whereon there happeneth an eclipſe either 
of ſun or moon, or when the moon is afflicted by ei- 
ther of the infortunes Saturn or Mars. 
RESERVE your beſt gilliflowers and auricu- 
P las from too much wet or ſnow, by laying down 
the pots they are planted in; or if in beds, by ſup 
ported coverings, at a diſtance a foot or more: Allo 
what ranunculus's or anemonigs are appearing ; but 
give them as often as you can in ſuitable weather, 
airings, by taking off their coverings, but when ſun 
ſets, on with them again. Keep your conſervatory 
elbe where the greens and nice plants are houſed : 
if it freezes very hard, put ſome clear lighted char- 
coal in the middle of the room, a little let into the 
ground; and if the ſun ſhine clear on the windows 
and doors thereof, open them to let in his noon- 
| beams, 


THE 'GARDENER'S KALEN DAR. 151 
beams, but be ſure to ſhut them cloſe: again as ſoon. 
as he declines the door, 


_ 1 'F E B R * A R v. vs | 484 : 5 


OW eee into mallow- earth and ſow 
the fame but one łhiek; place beſt auriculas in 
pots in the fun ; ſecure your choice flowers in beds 
wich piles, if they appear above ground, avd plant 
ſome anemonies, the weather open for later flowets ; 
place your boxes ſown with choice ſeed, free from 


ſharp- We + and ſecured from 00 much wet. 
b „ C30 


+1969 =D MARC H. EE ES f [42 : 


OW . as directed, at Michaelmas; 

alſo ſweet. williams, wall-fiower, ſtock-July flo- 
wers, Venus looking-glaſs, candy tuffs, French 
honiſuckles, primroſe and cowſlip- feeds lark-ſpurs, 
. roſe campions, lichnis, campanula, tndianſ-abious, 
Kc. alſo pinks, or rather July-flower-ſeeds ; on your 
hot- beds ſow French marigolds, amarinths, Indian 
cereſſes, marvel of Peru, &c. Senſible and humble 
plants, tranſplant July- flowers, auriculas, if occa» 
fon, and all other fibrous footed plabts, new earth 
ing up your unre moved auriculas, July flowers, &c. 
| __ yt e. nem young, after a | gentle ſhower. 


ie A 


NONTINUE hot-beds for exoticks thar adv FA 
to perfection without them, and remove them 
into them, till the air and common earth be quali- 

fed with ſufficient warmth to preſerve them abroad. 
Take out your Indian tuberoſes, parting: their off- 
ſets, (not breaking their fangs,) and put them into 
natural earth, (not forced) in a pot, a larger of rich 

mould beneath, and about it, to nouriſh the fibres, 
but not touch the bulbs ; then plunge your pots in 

4 125 8 bed, bene, Warm, giving them 1 no wa- 


312 ; * 4 . SIS 2 112378 
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12 THE GARDENER'S KALENHDH ax. 
ter till they ſpring, and then put them under a ſouth 


wall; in dry weather water them freely, and expect 
in Auguſt a rare flower. Thus treat the narciſſus of 
Japan, or Garnſey-lily for a later flower. Put tiles 


over your beſt tulips, which are commonly ſet tog 


ther to be ſo ſerved. Begin to open the doors and win- 
dows of your green-houſe, and uſe the inhabitants by 
degrees to the air. Shelter your young feeding au- 
riculas from hot gleams of 3 or expect them 
all to be killed: What auricuias that are triped, that 
any part of them come of a ſelf colour, ſo mark, that 
it may, if not preſently be parted from the reſt; for 
otherwiſe it will infect the whole, and after come all 

of a ſelf- colour, and never return agaia. Let not 
weeding be forborn. C 


* 


K r 275 M A V. 


| RANSPLANT amaranths, French marigolds, 

Indian creſſes, matvel of Peru, &. from off 
your hot-beds into good and rich ſoil, as much 
as may be in the ſun, where they may ſtand and 
bear flowers. Bring out your oranges, lemons, 


and other greens, out of the conſervatory, and you 


may now tranſplant and remove them into boxes fil- 
led with good natural earth, taken from under the 
turf in good paſture-ground, and mixed with one 
part of rotten cow-dung, putting ſticks, brick-bats, 
thells, or any rubbiſh- that will make the earth be 
light, and make paſlage for the water at the bottom; 
cut the bottom roots eſpecially a little: ſet your plant 
therein, but not too deep; rather let ſome of the 
roots appear above ground; then ſettle them with 
temperate water, but not too much, and ſet them in 
the ſhade. for ten or twelve days, then pc them 
to the ſun, Give all yonr houſed plants freſh earth 
at the top, in place of ſome of the old, a hand depth 
taken away; with a fork looſen the reſt, without 
hurting or wounding the roots; let what you add be 
excellent ſoil, well conſumed, and well ifted, * 

the 
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the virtue thereof may waſh in, and comfort the plant 
'when you unhouſe them cleanſe them from their con- 
tracted duſt. | Gather the ſeeds of your anemonies as 

the dew riſes, or you will loſe it by the wind; fow 
hot and aromatick herbs, and in the full moon plant 
ſtock-gilliflowers in beds, pluck up weeds before 


they ſeed. © | 

TRANSPLANT autumnal cyclamens, gather the 
1 ̃çripe ſeeds of choice flowers, inoculate Jaſmines, 
N .roſes, and roſe-ſhrubs. Take up anemonies, ranuntu- 
— Aus, tulip roots, keeping them ſo as they do not mould, 
till you plant them again. Lay July-flowers, which 
will ſtrike root in fix weeks, and be ready for tranf- 
_ Planting into a light loamy earth, mixed with excel 

lent - rotten ſoil and ſifted ; plant ſix or eight in 
pot, to ſave room in winter, and keep them well 
from too much rain. r 6 flowers are now 
blown, of good kinds, keep for ſeed, letting them 
\ / Have but few layers to give nouriſhment to, and but 
ſew buds ; you will find the ſeed. pod to be filled with 
the fairer ſeed, and to hold the more certainly. Pre- 
Nerve not any for this purpoſe that break their pods; 
be ſure to keep your earlieſt flowers for this end, that 
the ſeed may have ſun enough to ripen them, pre- 


2 


ſerving them as much as may be from wet. 


LIP ſtocks, and other lignous plants and flowers: 
0 lay myrtles, jaſmines, and other greens: make 
trial of the ſame by orange-trees ; if they take, they 

will certainly be the more hardy. Lay alſo July- 

„flowers that were not fit to lay before, and cut of 

withered ſtalks of flowers, clip box out of order, after” 

rain. Sow anemony ſeeds in fine fifted rich earth in 
beds or boxes. Take up early autumnal cyclamens, 
and tranſplant them as ſoon as may be; N ear- 
ly cyclamen ſeeds, and ſow it in pots preſently. be 
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furniſhed. 


bY F 


2 AKE. bulb roots of lilies, Kc. Bartholome w- tide, 


c 0 


I the only ſecure ſeaſon for removing and laying 


- Perennial greens, oranges, lemons, myrtles, phylereas, 
_ Sleanders, jaſmine, firawbery-trees, and other rare 


fhrubs, as pomegranates, roſes, and whatever is moſt 
.obnoxious to froits, taking the ſhoots and branches 


of the. laſt ſpring, and pegging them down with a 
ear 


hook-ſtick in very rich and ſoil, perfectly con- 


ſumed; water them on all occaſions in ſummer; by 


this time twelve-month they will be ready to remove 
into good earth ſet in the ſhade, kept moderately 
moiſt three weeks paſt, ſet them in ſome, more airy 
uy but not in the ſun, till fifteen days more. 
Now new earth in your pots of avriculas, tranſplant 
and divide their roots into a light rich earth; alſo 
your beſt primroſes and oxlips ; alio your campions, 
or lychnis calcidonices; tranſplant ſeedling anemo- 
nies ; ſet colchicums, ſpiderworts, fritillaries, &c. 


SEPTEMBER. 


s the weather direfts, about Michaelwas, in 
fair weather, be ſure to avoid a foggy day, re- 
tire your choice greens, and rareſt plants (being dry) 


into the conſervatory; as oranges, lemons, Indian 


and Spaniſh jaſmines, oleanders, aloes, ſedums, &c. or- 
dering themwith freſh mould, as taught in May, to nou- 
riſh them all the winter, leaving as yet the doors and 
windows open, giving them much air, ſo the wind's 
". an 
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not ſharp, nor weather foggy, till the weather's, 
more cold and ſharp; and as that increaſes, the 
more encloſe them, till wholly ſhut up, as the wea- 


ther gives occaſion; myrtles will endure abroad near 


a month longer. The cold coming on, ſet ſuch plants ; 
as will not endure the houſe, into the earth, the pots. 


two or three inches lower than the ſurface of the 


earth, under a ſouthern expoſure, covering them 
with glaſſes, cloathed with ſweet and dry moſs ; but 


upon all fair days, and in ſunny and ſweet ſhowers, : 


take them off. Thus preſerve your marum ſyriacum 
cyſtus's, 'geranium' nocte olens, flos cardinalis, ma - 
racocs, ſeedling arbutus, choice ranunculus, and 
anemonies; and thus covering them till April, plant 
tulips, and all bulbous roots, but your choice of: 
each defer till the latter end of the next month; ſow - 
auriculas, crocus, primroſe, and cowſlip-ſeeds, fri- 
tillary, and tulip-ſeeds, &. 5 8 
OCTOBER. * 
ET your choice tulips; you may now alſo ſow 
their ſeeds, plant ſome anemonies and ranuncu- 
las's in prepared earth, but they muſt be covered, 
when they appear, from the froſts, that will other- 
wiſe kill them all : Therefore your beſt, ſet not till 
December. Remove your beſt and niceſt July-flowers 
to ſhelter from much rain or wet, and where ſnow 
may not be apt to fall on them and bruſhit off gently, 
when fallen on thoſe that are not capable of ſhelter : 
And this month trim them all up with freſh mould. 


NOVEMBER. 


NOW auricula-ſeeds, cover peeping ranuncu- 
lus's, &c. plant fibrous roots, roſes, ſyrin- 


ga's, peonies, &c. If the weather require it, quite 


encloſe your tender plants, and perennial greens, 
ſhrubs, &c. in your conſervatory, ſtopping all 
entrance of cold, eſpecially ſharp winds: If the 
plant's exceeding dry, and it does not freeze, refreſh. 
them ſparingly with qualified water, (i. e. mingled- 
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with 4 little ſheeps-dung,'or cow: 45 If it freeze 
in your green houſe, which you may know by a diffi 


of water ſtanding there, kindle ſome charcoul, and 


t them in a hole ſunk a little in the floor, in the 
middle thereof, 466} 


5 DECEMBER. 


RESERVE anemonies and ranunculus's, ** beſt 
July-flowers from great rain, ſharp winds and 
froſt ;/ let the doors and windows of your garden- 
houſe be well matted, and guarded againſt cold; 
now ſet in open weather, your-beſt ranunculus, in a 
bed of old rotten thatch or, ſtraw that is near turned: 
to earth, with good mould above and below them; 
alſo your beſt anemonies, in a light, yet nen an | 
e fifred through a wire riddle, 
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To Kill Rat. and Mice. 
ARE wheat- flower and bitter almonds, and 
make them into a paſte, and lay it in their 
YN and it kills them ; or caſt hemlock-ſeed into. 
their holes, and it kills them; or pot aſhes thrown, 
into their holes, and it kills them, 
Ti catch Moles.) Lay a head of garlick or onion be- 


fore their holes, and they will immediately come 
forth; or wild cucumber. juice; or dregs of oil pour- 


ed into their holes, and it kills them. | 5 
"To kill Pegſel.] Wheat- flour and fal- armonis ck 
made into paſte with ſome honey; throw it Where 
they come, they eat it greedily, Lad it kills them. 
1 laid about your hen's neſt, drives them from the 

e 
7; „ kill Piſmires.] Origanum beaten to powder and 
ſtrewed before their holes; or melt cirenicum in oil, 


and pour it here they are, and it kills them. 


9. o hill Flies. i, an origanum and alum, and beat, | 
them with mil and ere the . where 2055 | 
Come 1.5 


